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Monthly Summary. 





Domestiv.—The Secretary for the Colo- 
nies has at this time under consideration 
whether compensation shall be granted for 
losses of property occasioned by the dis- 
turbances in Jamaica in October 1865. 

The Queen has appointed Sir Arthur 
Edward Kennedy, &R. (late Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Island of 
Vancouver and its dependencies) to be 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
West-Africa Settlements, vice Governor 
Blackall. 

The latest news from the Cape of Good 
Hope, by the Celt, brings information of the 
movements of Dr. Livingstone, which seems 
to leave very little doubt of his safety. Par- 
ticulars will be found in another column. 

A deputation from the Society of Friends, 
consisting of Josiah Forster, John Hodg- 
kin, J. B. Braithwaite and others, had an 
interview with Lord Stanley at the Foreign 
Office, on the 10th ultimo, on the subject 
of the Slave-trade and Slavery. 

On Monday evening, the 13th ultimo, a 
farewell meeting with Mr. William Forster 
Mitchell, Superintendent of Freedmen’s 
Schools in Tennessee, was held at Devon- 
shire House, Bishopsgate Street, on the 
invitation of the Executive Committee of 
the National Freedmen’s-Aid Union, Josiah 
Forster, Esq., in the chair. A brief report 
will be found in another column. 

On the 18th ultimo, in the case of 
Phillips versus Eyre, late Governor of 
Jamaica, the defendant applied for and 
obtained, at Judge’s Chambers, an exten- 
sion of time to prepare his defence. The 





result is, that the case, which ought in due 
course to be heard this day, is postponed 
until the middle of June. Notice of ap- 
peal against the postponement was given. 

According to a statistical statement of 
the approximate quantities of sugar pro- 
duced and consumed in all parts of the 
world, and which will be found in another 
column, it would appear that Great Britain 
and her dependencies derive about one- 
seventeenth part of their supply of this 
article from countries where slave-labour 
is employed. 

A statement has been going the round of 
the press, to the effect that the War-Office 
has presented seven hundred guineas to 
Mr. Williams, the Judge-Advocate, for 
volunteering to defend the officers of the 
army* against whom “‘ serious charges were 
preferred for acts done by them during the 
Jamaica rebellion.” We hope some member 
of Parliament will demand whether there 
is any foundation for this rumour. 

Inp1a.—Sir J. Lawrence has appointed 
a Commission to inquire into the Coolie 
Slavery system and trade of the Assam 
Tea Company. Their Coolie traffic is said 
to rival in horror the African slave-trade. 

Russta.—Late intelligence from St. 
Petersburg is to the effect that the peasants 
—the late serfs—continue to behave well. 
In some places, however, the bad crops 
have made it difficult for them to pay the 
settled rent to the proprietors and to the 
State. There is no doubt that the results 
of serf-emancipation are, on the whole, 
most satisfactory. 





* Doctor Morris and Lieutenant Cullen,—( Ed. 
A. S. R.) 
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Spain.—The question of the sale of Cuba 
and Porto Rico to the United re is 
being yery.seriously digeussed, and many 
influential ey fayounofthe cession. 

sapproach of the Americans to the 
panish Antilles, by the purchase of the 
islands of St. Thomas, St. Gruz, and ‘St. 
John, and ihe oveniires made for th 
aqquisition «f Samana, appear ito provoke 
-apprehensions for their tranquillity. The 
matter is to be brought forward in the 
‘Cortes. 

The Spanish Government has issued in- 

structions that Chinese Coolies under con- 


yitract for service in Cuba, shall be, brought 


«before the Captain-General at Manilla, who 
shall ascertain that they understand the 
mature of the engagement they make, 
which shall be written in Spanish and 
«Chinese. This order is said to have been 
‘issued in consequence of the atrocities 
incidental to the Coolie trade from China. 

Untrep States. —MiscELLANEous. —A 
delegation from the Virginia Convention 
has petitioned Congress to enact a law for 

‘the further protection of negro voters in 
Virginia, who, the petition alleges, are 
compelled to vote in accordance with the 
bie of their =. . 

e proposition asking Con to re- 
tain eo Freedmen’s > hetere gorved been 
defeated in the Virginia Convention. 

The Freedmen’s Commissioner in Louis- 
iana has announced that henceforth the 
Freedmen’s agents in that State are to act 
only as attorneys for negroes in legal dis- 
putes which may be settled by ‘the civil 
courts. 

The Louisiana Convention has ‘adopted 
the articles of the New State Convention 
declaring national paramount to State alle- 

iance, and prohibiting Slavery, or any 
egal or political distinction on account of 
colour, and securing the right of the 
people to the privileges of the Habeas 
Oorpus Act, and the right of petition to 
the general Government. 

The negroes in the South celebrated the 
anniversary of their emancipation on the 
Ist ultimo with great enthusiasm. 

It is reported that the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau has authorised its agents to issue 
supplies to destitute planters, and to take 
a lien on'their crops for payment. 

The Tennessee Senate has passed the 
Common Carrier Bill, and negroes in Ten- 
nessee now have the same privileges on 
railroads as white people. 

Texas is now the only State in which no 
reconstruction election has been held. The 
registration, however, is completed, and 
shews 56,666 whites and ‘47,480 blacks. In 
1860 the State cast about 63,000 votes. 

Gen. Howard has addressed an official 
communication to Gen. Grant, relative to 
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the alleged destitution in the South. He 
expresses the opinion, that while great 
destitution does exist in some localities, the 
extent of the suffering has been exaggerated 
by persons adverse to the plans of recon- 
struction in progress, and by others honest 
in intention, but imposed upon by mis- 
representations. He believes, however, 
that some measures of relief should be 
adopted by Congress. One plan proposed 
by certain Southerners is a loan from the 
Government of 30,000,000 dollars, to be 
secured by a lien on the crops and mortgages 
on estates. Gen. Howard is understood to 
recommend, instead, a proper and generous 
distribution of food so long as the necessity 
for it exists, the cost to be repaid by a 
certain time, and to bea lien on the crops, 
and the distribution to be made through 
civilian agents of acknowledged standing 
in their districts. 

The Assistant Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau for South Carolina reports, 
that between the Ist of May and the 14th 
of August 1867 the agents of the Bureau 
issued in that State, under the joint reso- 
lution of Congress, to prevent starvation 
and extreme want, 47,549 bushels of corn, 
100,000 pounds of pork, and 130,757 
pounds of bacon. The whole amount of 
corn contributed, of which he has official 
knowledge, was 102,855 bushels ; and in 
addition large quantities of that and bacon 
were sent to various parties from Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Missouri, and Kentucky. 
These supplies preserved the lives of many 
of the people, who must otherwise have 
suffered for want of sustenance. A large 
number of white widows, orphans, and 
aged persons, formerly supported by the 
income from various kinds of stocks, and 
who were induced to invest their funds in 
** Confederate” bonds, are now wholly de- 
pendent upon charity, as are many aged 
and broken-down freed people. The State 
has not yet made any provision for either 
class. The results of the last year’s agri- 
culture he regards as proving that the suc- 
cess of free-labour is no longer a preblem, 
notwithstanding that while many planters 
faithfully fulfilled their contracts with the 
labourers, many others took every oppor- 
tunity to defraud them. The absence of 
energetic civil magistrates threw the freed- 
men almost wholly on the Bureau for pro- 
tection, while the nominal re-establishment 
of civil law made it powerless to give ade- 
quate assistance, except in a few localities. 
An equitable system of laws, faithfully 
executed, is absolutely needed. Great pro- 
gress has been made in the educational 
department during the year, not so much 
in the number of schools or pupils, as in 
greater system and efficiency in conducting 
them. The number of ‘schools sustained 
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by the freedmen themselves has much in- 
creased, but poverty has prevented their 
securing the best teachers. The total 
number of schools on the Ist of June last 
was 73, with 139 teachers, and 9650 pupils. 
Public sentiment is becoming more favour- 
able to the establishment of schools and 
the education of the coloured people. 
Judge Niles, County Judge of Nevada 
county, California, has decided that a 
negro cannot be convicted of crime on Chi- 
nese testimony in that. State. A Statelaw 
provides that Chinese testimony shall not 
be accepted for or against any white man 
on trial for a criminal offence, and the Fe- 
deral Civil Rights Act provides that all 
negroes born in the United States shall be 
entitled: tothe benefit of all laws for the 


-security of persons and property of white 


men. Judge Niles decides that the law 
excluding Chinese testimony for and 
against white men in criminal trials is a 
law for the security of the person of the 
white man, and the negro is entitled under 
the Civil Rights Bill to the benefit of that 
provision. ‘The negro was set at liberty 
under this decision. 

The trial of Mayor Horton of Mobile, 
General Pope’s appointee, for the violation 
of the Civil Rights Bill in the case of 
Charles Archie Johnson, a negro, has been 
concluded. The trial was occasioned by 
the illegal banishment of the said Johnson 
from the city. The case was fully and 
ably argued before Judge Busteed* of the 
United-States District Court. Being a 

recedent case, it provoked considerable 

iscussion and interest among the people. 
It was regarded as a fair test of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Bill, and resulted 
in a verdict of guilty, rendered a few mi- 
nutes after the jury retired. 

Considerable excitement had been oc- 
casioned by the departure of more than 
500 freedmen from Charleston, S. C., for 
Liberia. The procession was headed by 
drums, flageolet, and a large flag, and the 
emigrants seemed to be in the best humour, 
and sanguine of success in their new coun- 
try. They were sent out under the aus- 
pices of the American Colonization Society, 
which usually despatches a vessel twice a 
year for the purpose, and the expenses of 
the trip are paid by the Government. Six 
hundred more had solicited a passage to 
the colony, but the Society was unable to 
accommodate them. 

General Pope has appointed Mr. Albert 
Smith, a freedman, justice of the peace in 
Tuscaloosa county, Alabama. 

General Howard, of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, has issued a circular, ordering 





* He has.recently been assassinated. (Ep. A.S.R.) 
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that after the 15th of the present month 
all officers and agents of the Bureau, ex- 
cept superintendents of education, in 
Maryland, Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Tennessee, be discharged. The senior 
officer of the regular army in command of 
troops will hereafter be Assistant Commis- 
sioner in those States. He will keep‘him- 
self informed of the condition of the eoun- 
try, and have a small, moveable force 
available to send to any disturbed district 
where there shall be need, and will aid the 
superintendent in his work. 

The Louisiana Convention had progress- 
ed so far as the 22nd article of the Consti- 
tution. One article adopted. declares that 
the citizens of the State shall owe: alle- 
giance to the United States, which shall be 
paramount to that due to the State. All 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, without distinction of race or 
colour, are declared citizens. Provisions 
have also been adopted prohibiting Slavery, 
forbidding laws to regulate labour and fix 
the price thereof, affirming religious liber- 
ty, the liberty of the press and of speech, 
the equal rights of all in public places and 
conveyances, &c. B.F. Flanders having 
resigned his position as Governor of Louis- 
iana, General Hancock has appointed 
Joshua Baker to fill the vacancy. 

The Virginia Convention has adopted a 
resolution urging the continuance of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in that State, and de- 
precating its withdrawal as a calamity. 

West Inpies.—Jamaica.—The Finance 
Secretary’s statement shews a falling off in 
the revenue for the year ending the 30th 
of September last, of 56,3111., the receipts in 
the customs and the excise having yielded 
this sum less than was estimated. A sav- 
ing of 13,2291. had been effected in the 
general expenditure, and the sum derived 
from direct taxation had risen to 60,9841., 
as against 35,817/., the average of the pre- 
vious five years. The estimated expendi- 
ture for the current year is set down at 
44681. less than that for the preceding 
twelvemonth, but as the revenue, from all 
sources, would be. insufficient, certain taxes 
are to beincreased and othersimposed. It 
is confidently expected that at the expira- 
tion of the financial year further reductions 
of expenditure and increased income from 
all sources will enable the Government to 
reduce the taxation. 

Much dissatisfaction is manifested at the 
appointment of a new Accountant-General, 
sent out from England, vice Alexander 
Bravo, nominated Receiver-General, an 
office said to be a sinecure. It is alleged, 
with every appearance of truth, that the 
services of the gentleman from the mother- 
country were not required, and that the 
appointment is simply a job, invented to 
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provide for a ‘‘near relative or friend of one 
of the high officials in the Colonial Office.” 

The promoters of the Southern immigra- 
tion scheme, nothing daunted by the re- 
fusal of the Government to encourage it, 
were pursuing their efforts to obtain ac- 
ceptance of their plans, but were encoun- 
tering determined opposition on every 
side. 





SLAVERY AND SLAVE LIFE IN 
BRAZIL. 
WE conclude from our last the series of 
letters on the above subject, from Mr. 
Redpath, and would refer our readers to 


the remarks then made respecting Mr. 
Christy’s evidence. 
BRITISH OFFICIAL EVIDENCE. 

Our next author is W. D. Christie, late Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Brazil. He deals 
with the Brazilian Government without gloves ; 
and, however much one may dislike the temper 
that at times he manifests, it is difficult to see 
how to deny that his blows are, to some degree, 
merited. Yor, aside from the diplomatic ques- 
tio: s that he discusses, and aside from his defence 
of his own official career—making every allowatce, 
also, for lis palpable and manifest spirit of par- 
tisanship—there remains a mass of evidence in his 
** Notes on Brazil,” which, especially as eccumu- 
lative testimony, tends to confirm our belief that 
Slavery there is entitled to no greater considera- 
tion from mankind than the system which has 
been exterminated in our own country. 

Mr. Christie boldly charges that the Brazilian 
Government does nothing to reduce or mitigate 
Slavery. He asserts that the coast slave-trade, 
by the confession of Brazilian statesmen, is at- 
tended with all the cruelties of the African slave- 
trade. He states that Brazilian agents have 
succeeded in creating the impression that slaves 
are well treated in the South-American empire, 
and emphatically denies the accuracy of the belief. 
He accuses the Brazilian Government of repeated 
acts of bad faith in their relations to the freed 
Africans. 

In his introduction, he quotes from a pam- 
phlet by Sir William Gore Ouseley, ex-British Mi- 
mister at Buenos Ayres, published in 1850, a 
paragraph respecting the modes of punishing 





sStaves in Brazil. Here it is:— 


‘In Brazil where the laws have, as ia all 
eivilized States, abolished torture in judicial pro- 
-oeedings, the practice is exceptionally continued 
as rezards slaves. Thumb-screws or anginhos 
_are often applied to slaves, perhaps at the will 
and pleasure of some ignorant, or, possibly, cul- 
_pably cognisant, petty authority, for the purpose 
sometimes of shielding the real criminal, or they 

are thus cruelly treated at the caprice of some 
‘brutal and inhuman feitor or overseer; while 
the masters or others, who may just as likely be 
the culprits, are not subjected to this mode of 
-extorting from the innocent or guilty a confes- 
sion. On one occasion, | recollect my coachman 
hastening to my room to inform me that some 
shorrid cruelties were evidently being practised in 
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a barn adjoining my stables. I at once went 
there, and found several negroes undergoing the 
torture of the iron thumb-screw, on account, it 
was alleged, of the loss of a key, which the 
overseer himself might have prolably dropped 
when intoxicated, as he often was. Atall events, 
seven or eight unfortunate wretches were tor- 
tured for the possible, though doubtful, fault or 
misfortune of one of them, The energetic, though 
non-official intervention that was promptly em- 
ployed on this occasion to put a stop to the 
‘wholesale discipline,’ as it was doubtless gene- 
ral'y considered, was, | will admit, extremely 
undiplomatic in its character.” 

Mr. Kidder, in his account of Rio de Janeiro, 
describes a Foundling Asylum. The most note- 
worthy fact about it is the amazing mortality. 
An official report states, that in 1854,588 infants 
were received in addition to 68 already in the 
establishment; total, 656: died, 432; remain- 
ing 221. In 1853, the number of foundlings 
received was 630, and of deaths 515. ‘Up to 
the present time” says the report, ‘*it has not 
been possible to ascertain the exact causes of this 
lamentable mortality, which, with more or less 
intensity, always takes place amongst such in- 
fants, notwithstanding the utmost effort and 
care that has been used to come at the evil.” 

But Mr. Christie dec!ares that “+ this wholesale 
murder is only a cloak for Slavery,” and quotes 
an explanation published by M. Daladie, on the 
authority of the leading journal of Rio, of August 
3, 1857. ** These children,” says the Jornal do 
Commercio, ** whatever be the colour of their 
skin, are free by law. Well, what happens? 
If they belong to the privileged race, the nurses, 
whose business it is to suckle them, give account 
of them to the hospital, the mother of the found- 
lings; but if, on the contrary, they come of the 
race which is beyond the pale of humanity, the 
same nurses do not fear to report them as dead, 
and sell them for their own profit!” 

Mr. Consul Cowper, in a despatch to the Earl 
of Malmesbury, dated Pernambuco, May 6, 1852, 
declares that the general treatment of slaves may 
almost be as well imagined as described. Under 
a system so unnatural and so irresponsible, it de- 
pends entirely upon the character of the master, 
for the very limited protection afforded to the 
slave by law is neutralized by the abject depend- 
ence of his position: he is, for all practical pur- 
poses, in no better position than an animal in 
Great Britain, who is there also protected by 
law, for he dare as little make use of the faculty 
of speech in complaint as the other is capable of 
doing so: ‘the latter has one advantage, that 
he finds human beings to sympathize with and 
speak for him, but the slavenever does.” = 

**T have so often described the atrocities to 
which these persons are subject, that I need not 
repeat them; but they may be conceived when I 
re-state that I was an eye-witness to an unfor- 
tunate slave cutting his throat at a dinner-table 
at which I was a guest ; and that invitations were 
issued in this province by the proprietor of an 
estate to witness the boiling alive of a slave in 
the cauldron of his estate. Urban slaves are less 
dependent, and consequently less worked and 
better clothed than rural ones, who are not un- 
commonly worked for twenty hours oat of the 
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twenty-four, including a period termed on the 
estates Riningu. Emancipation is very rarely 
practised.” 

On the 1lth of August 1854, according to 
Mr. Howard, Consul at Rio de Janeiro, a project 
of law was introduced into the Brazilian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, providing that the owners of 
slaves who shall grant freedom to such of them 
as may not be able to support themselves, in 
consequence of old age or disease, shall not be 
exempted from the obligation of supporting them ; 
and that slaves who beg fur alms with the con- 
sent of their masters shall, ipso facto, be consi- 
dered as free. The object of this motion, added 
Mr. Howard, was to remedy the not infrequent 
abuse of masters freeing their slaves when their 
services are no longer of any value, and thus 
turning them adrift destitute, as well as of mas- 
ters sending out their slaves to beg for the profit 
of such masters. 


To return to Mr. Christie. 

Senhor Silveira da Motta in 1864 introduced a 
Bill into the Brazilian Senate for the compulsory 
emancipation of slaves belonging to foreigners, to 
religious bodies, and to the Brazilian nation or 
Government. The same Senator has more than 
once proposed laws for the prohibition of public 


‘slave auctions, to prevent the separation of fa- 


milies, to facilitate manumissions on decease of 
owners in certain cases, and for indirectly discou- 
raging the employment of slaves in domestic ser- 
vice in cities. Good signs? But the Senator is 
not a member of the Government, and these his 

roposals have always been promptly voted down. 

hese his attempts, according to Mr. Christie, 
are the only efforts that have been made to cur- 
tail or qualify the Slavery system in Brazil. 
The number of slaves belonging to the Brazilian 
nation or Government, whom Senator Motta 
sought to liberate, is 1500; and of these, twenty- 
one only were emancipated in 1860. 

In 1862 the Brazilian Minister of Finance 
proposed in his report that he should be autho- 
rized by the lexislature to emancipate gratui- 
tously slaves of the nation when, by reason of ad- 
vanced age, or permanent infirmity of a grave cha- 
racter, they can work no longer! This is the 
only action on the part of the Government that 
looks toward a liberation of its own s!aves. And 
that there is no genuine anti-slavery spirit in 
this proposal—to say nothing of common hu- 
manity—it is hardly necessary to point out, for 
it is purely and manifestly atrocious. 

Mr. Christie states that the number of eman- 
cipations is very trifling. ‘lhe great increase in 
the price of slaves has made it more difficult for 
negroes to purchase their own freedom, and it 
has diminished the enfranchisement by testa- 
mentary disposition. 

Mr. Baillie wrote to Earl Russell, December 6, 
1861: ‘I have been unable to discern any desire 
or tendency towards the abolition of Slavery in 
Brazil, or even the mitigation of its principal 
evils. ‘The internal slave-trade is carried on as 
much as ever.” 

We know, we learned at great cost, the mis- 
chievous results of an increase in the price of 
negroes in strengthening the supporters of 
Slavery. The same peril broods over Brazil. 

In 1858, according to Mr. Charles Buxton, the 
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average price of a Brazilian slave was 350 dols. 
The last price current reported by the British 
Consul at Rio, for July 1863 shews a great ad- 
vance: 
slaves. ols. 
Males (agricultural and mining) 535 at 965 
Females (s5 o 9 ) 535 at 803 
Males (domestic) . 645 at 1070 
Females( ,, ) . 535 at 965 


Thus, slaves in Brazil are approaching old 
Virginia prices ; and—so Mr. Christie says—the 
** Government is resisting all proposals to miti- 
gate or diminish Slavery.” He states that the 
liberation of slaves sometimes spoken of by the 
‘* Brazilian agents ” refers to the annual emanci- 
pations of *‘ free Africans,” who are not slaves. 

Mr. Christie quotes from speeches made by 
Senhor Andrada and Senhor Portugal in London, 
and in language forcible, if not quite diplomatic, 
gives these gentlemen the lie, for asserting, 
among other statements, that the Brazilian Go- 
vernment has done any thing in favour of the 
abolishment of Slavery; that the children and 
parents, husbands and wives, are never sepa- 
rated in slave auction sales; and that “every 
year the Minister has recourse to measures which 
give freedom to a great many of the” negroes. 

In opposition toa statement in the Quarterly 
Review, Mr. Christie states that there is no law 
giving the slave a right to appear at any time 
before a magistrate, have his price fixed, and buy 
his freedom. 

“This is a complete mistake,” he writes. 
‘* Slavery may be, and I believe is, with a con- 
siderable number of enlightened and respectable 
men in Brazil ‘ an admitted evil;’ but, as your 
Lordship will have learnt from previous reports of 
mine, there are no signs whatever, at present, in 
Brazil, of abolition of Slavery; and there is no 
disposition even to entertain measures for miti- 
gating its acknowledged evils, or for preparing 
for ultimate abolition. And Slavery in Brazil 
certainly ts, what the reviewer says it is not, an 
institution identified in the opinion of a large 
party with the interests and prosperity of the 
country..... There is no doubt that colour is 
no obstacle to advancement, and the free-born 
son of an emancipated slave may attain to any 
position if he has merits and abilities, and fortune 
favours him; but I do not know what is meant 
by saying that ‘ Slavery exists in a very mitigated 
form.’” 

As proofs that the Brazilian government does not 
seek to emancipate slaves who fall into its posses- 
sion, Mr. Christie says, that, as late as February, 
two years ago, captured fugitives, whose owners 
did not reclaim them, were sold by auction—not 
liberated—by the public authoritics; that, in 
spite of law and treaty, immense numbers of 
slaves, estimated at a million, were imported into 
the empire between 1830 and 1852; that these 
unfortunates are now legally free, but yet the 
powers that be do nothing whatever to secure 
their liberty; that not only has the Government 
inaugurated no measure in their behalf, but it 
resisted a proposition to establish a Mixed 
Commission to iaquire into their condition and 
status. 

‘‘ These illegal slaves,” he says, ‘* are at every 
moment and everywhere in presence of the Bra- 
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ziliam authorities, but: are notseen. No step is 
ever taken to rescue them from their masters, 
who notoriously hold them, or publicly sell them, 
in defiance of law.” 

By the coasting slave-trade, according to the 
estimate of Senhor Soares, five thousand negroes 
are annually separated from their families. These 
persons are chiefly carried from the more tem- 
perate provinces of the South to the torrid terri- 
tory of the North. Senhor Motta in 1864 
described this traffic as‘ in reality a disguised 
slave-trade.” 

Mr. Christie says that the mortality among the 
children of slaves is -very great, and eer 

roprieters do not. a to have given nearly 
- much attention pa have’ oes expected, 
from’ obvious motives of self-interest, to mar- 
riages' among slaves, or the care-of mothers or 
children. 


AN AMERICAN WITNESS. 


While preparing these articles; Mr. Poole, 
Librarian of the Boston Athenzum, requested ‘a 
geutteman, whose name is identified with Brazil, 
to write some notes for our use. We will subjoin 
them and then leave the reader to form his own 
judgment from the mass’ of testimony that we 
have laid’ before him. The whole question of 
Slavery im Brazil, he writes, is a very simple 
one, because, 

First, You cannot find a man ftom one end of 
the empire to the other (unless he is an English- 
man or’a Southerner) who holds to the divine 
right of Slavery: They all hold it’to be a curse. 

Second, They all acknowledge that the State— 
the imperial central Government—has a right to 
intérmeddfe with it, and the friends of* anti- 
Slavery are now moving in this direction, as 
Prof. Ed. Laboulaye has shewn in the Journal 
des Debats for July 1865. 

Prof. Agassiz went to the palace one evening, 
and ventured to say to the Emperor: 

“1 am very sorry, your Majesty, to see Slavery 
here, It is a great moral wrong.” 

“ Yes,” repeated the Emperor, “ it is a great 
moral wrong. It’ is wicked. Moreover, it is a 
political wrong.” &c. 

He meant that.the State could act on the sub- 


ject. 

Third, The speeches made in the late Parlia- 
ment, by leading statesmen, quoting George 
Livermore and others, are as radical as any thing 
our Radicals have ever held. 

Fourth, There never-were any laws to hinder 
the black‘man a from perfect equality with 
the white man. ere is no mistake on this 
subject; for, as a voter, naval and military 
officer, State employé, member of Parliament, 
&c: &c:, I have seen the black man and mulatto 
on precisely the same footing as the white man. 
They know'no difference. 

Fifth, Since the slave-tradé was squelched 
there has been no Cuban trick The people 
are in earnest about it, from the Emperor down- 
wards. A million of slaves have been freed since 
1850, either by self-emancipation or by their 
masters. There is nothing to hinder a master 
from liberating one or all of his slaves, or from 
edueating them if he choose. There is no law 
preventing aslave learning any thing he chooses. 
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Well, since 1850, a million—that is, thirty- 
three per cent. of the slaves—have been freed. 

Croakers said, that in a climate so entirely 
tropical, the great staples could not be produced 
without slave-labour. Lo! and behold the result. 
In seven’ years from 1851, a fair starting-point, 
instead of coffee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco (the 
great staples) declining, they actually increased 
more than thirty-three per cent. 

To sum up: 

Slavery is a curse in Brazil, as it is every- 
where. The people and Government recognise 
it, and they only wish to do the thing peaceably 
and for the greatest good of the s'ave and master. 

The question comes up next session. The 
statesmen born since Don Pedro II. came to the 
throne consider it the question of Brazil ; and my 
last Rio paper says, just as'soon as the Paraguay 
war is over, “* this is the question we must look 
in the face.” There are great difficulties where 
wrong has existed for nearly three centuries. Our 
Southern brethren, whe have gone’ there; are 
disgusted to discover thatSlavery is on a different 
footing from what it was here.”’ 


A/FINAL WORD. 


cover the same points that have already been 
to see Slavery perish in the United States will 
Brazil. That the Emperor may yet take rank: 


with our Raftsman, is the most friendly prayer 
that we can offer up for His Majesty! 








PHILLIPS versus EYRE. 


WE append the brief report given in the 
papers of the.day of an application made 
at Judges’ Chambers by the Defendant in 
the above action : 


Partuips v. Eyre (Late Governor or Jas 


ultimo, for an order for further time to plead to 
this action, which is rec, to recover damages 
for false imprisonment and maltreatment during 
the disturbances in Jamaica at the latter end of 
1865. For the plaintiff it was stated that the 
declaration (showing the cause of action) was 
delivered on the 23rd of December last, and that 


been pleaded within twelve days thereafter; and 
it was pointed out, that if the defendant put in 
his pleas at once the cause could be tried at the 
sittings commencing on the Ist of February, 
whereas’ if the time asked for by the defendant 
were granted, the cause would be postponed to 
the sittings after Trinity ‘Term in the middle 
of June, which would be a great hardship to the 
plaintiff.—The application was heard under the 
new Act by a master (Unthank) instead of bya 
judge as heretofore, and the master’ inquired 
where Mr. Eyre now was.—The gentleman re- 
presenting the plaintiff said he should very much 
like to know:—Thereon the representative of the 
defendant said he believed Mr. Eyre was in Ire+ 
land or Scotland recruiting bis health.—The 
master granted the defendant’s application; 





whereupon the representative of the plantiff said 





I might produce other testimony, but it would: 
taken in these papers. Everybody who rejoiced’ 
watch eagerly the action of the Abolitionists of* 


MAICA).—The defendant applied on the 18th: 


by the rules-of the Court the defence shoutd have: 
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it was an unheard-of thing to postpone a trial 
at the instance of a defendant without a special 
reason, and that he shou'd appeal to the judge. 
—The master observed that there was already 
avery long list of causes for the next sittings, 
and that he did not think his order would damage 
the plaintiff. 

We have seen and said from the com- 
mencement of these, as of all other pro- 
ceedings against the ex-Governor of Ja- 
maica, that the object of his legal advisers 
is to weary the prosecution by delay of 
whatever kind, with the special purpose in 
view of ultimately defeating the ends of 
justice. We have heard a great deal of 
what is called *‘ Jamaica Justice,” as illus- 
trated by the result of the attempt to bring 
Provost-Marshal Ramsey to account, and, 
yet later, by that of the court-martial held 
on Surgeon Morris and Lieutenant Cullen. 
In that island the miscarriage of justice is 
the rule— or was so—because the bench is 
occupied, in the main, by individuals no- 
toriously inimical to the negro who comes 
before it as a complainant. This shameful 
fact has been established beyond disproof, 
and openly avowed by the present Go- 
vernor. Not that Jamaica stands alone in 
this respect. It is the same, to a greater 
or lesser extent, in all our colonies and de- 

ndencies, where our countrymen come 
into contact with the coloured races—red, 
brown, or black—and, indeed, all over the 
world, and in all communities in which 
class prejudices and interests are fostered 
and protected. We are far from being 
free from these in England. During the 
late civil war in the United States a 
shameful amount of sympathy was mani- 
fested in favour of the rebels, notwith- 
standing their notoriously avowed purpose 
to establish an independent republic, 
based upon Slavery. To the teachings and 
misrepresentations of the Times, and certain 
other newspapers, we attribute much of the 
favour with which the news of Mr. Eyre’s 
sanguinary deeds in Jamaica was received 
in this country, strengthened by class pre- 
judice and cliqueism of the services— 
naval, military and civil—and by the influ- 
ences of social life ; and while, of later times, 
that portion of the press which, at the out. | 
set, lauded Mr. Eyre as a hero, has been 
ashamed, in the teeth of the Commissioners’ 
report and of the Lord Chief Justice’s 
charge, to recur to his exploits in terms of 
flattery and praise, its bias in his favour 
has: manifested itself in a multiplicity of 
ways, and it would loudly rejoice were 
the Jamaica Committee baffled. We have 
it upon the authority of those who heard it, 
that one of the persons appointed to sit 
upon the grand jury, in the case of Nelson 
and Brand, openly declared that the jurors 
‘‘did not intend to find a true bill, for 
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their minds were made up about that 
business long ago”” The Market Drayton 
justices gave another illustration of the 
feeling we refer to, when, instead of con- 
fining themselves to the question before 
them, involving simply, on their part, a yea 
or a nay, they assumed the functions of a 
grand jury, and discharged from. custody 
the miscreant, who, under cover of the 
law, deliberately, and with malice’ afore; 
thought, sent his political opponent to 
certain death. Again, in the case which 
has provoked. these remarks; we find the 
Master at Judges’ Chambers at once as- 
senting to a delay in favour of the de> 
fendant, although the course is most’ un- 
usual, and, of necessity, involves the 
plaintiff in additional expense. Few are 
aware of his cause of action against Mr: 
Eyre. Probably none of those did who 
raised and joined in the laughter which 
the inquiry respecting the late Governor’s 
whereabouts. elicited: the ‘* brave, heroic™ 
Governor, who bombastically assumed all 
the responsibility of those horrible mas- 
sacres and floggings, and shootings and 
hangings, when he thought their reward’ 
would be dignities and honours, but who 
shrinks from a judicial investigation now 
that the probable result'might be a felon’s 
condemnation, if not a felon’s punish- 
ment. We will, then, submit Mr. Phillip’s 
case. It is only one out of numerous 
others which can never. be investigated, 
and it is not one of the worst. We take 
the facts as they were proved before the 
Royal Commissioners: 

It was proved that Mr. Phillips, as an 
inhabitant of the parish of Vere, took part,, 
on the 4th of September 1865, at a public 
meeting in support of the views which Dr. 
Underhill had put forth regarding Ja- 
maica. He spoke at that meeting; but 
neither his speech nor the resolutions 
adopted were, or were ever even alleged to 
be, seditious, or in any way unworthy of 
the character of a loyal British subject. 
The late Mr. G. W. Gordon was chairman 
of that meeting. 

The parish of Vere is about eighty miles 
distant from Morant Bay, in St. Thomas- 
in-the-East, where the disturbances broke 
out on the J1th of October following. They 
were occasioned, as has since been proved,. 
by local feelings and acts of local oppres- 
sion wholly unconnected with the general 
political movement for constitutional re- 
dress demanded of the legislature, and in 
which Mr. Phillips took part. 

When the disturbances occurred in St. 
Thomas-in-the-Kast, everything remained 
perfectly quiet in the parish of Vere ; martial 
law was not proclaimed there ; and although, 
there was great alarm among the planters;; 
no foundation for their fears existed. 
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About the 22nd of October, when all 
danger from the disturbances at Morant 
Bay had ceased, and the soldiery were in 
-occupation of the district, hanging their 
prisoners in cold blood, with or without 
military trial, Governor Eyre sent an officer 
with a special warrant to arrest Mr. Phillips 
and Dr. Bruce in Vere, simply because 
they had taken part in the political meet- 
ing above referred to, This is supposed to 
have been done at the instigation of Dr. 
Bowerbank. 

Mr. Phillips was arrested by a body of 
military on Tuesday, the 24th of October, 
carried, with all his papers, to the court- 
house of Vere—not before the magistrates 
—and kept in custody there under military 
guard until Wednesday the 25th, when he 
was taken to Spanish Town to the Go- 
vernor’s residence. He came out and saw 
Dr. Bruce and Mr. Phillips handcuffed and 
tied with ropes, and under a military 
guard. He ordered them to be taken to 
the volunteer station in Spanish Town, and 
thence they were conveyed to Up-park 
military camp at Kingston. Spanish Town 
is the seat of the Supreme Court of Ja- 
' Maica, and {there was at that place no 
armed resistance, nor any disturbance of 
any kind whatever, to prevent the accusa- 
tions Mr. Eyre had to bring against Mr. 
Phillips from being dealt with in the ordi- 
nary course of law. 

Up-park camp was within the district 
over which martial law was proclaimed ; 
and after being there a day and a night, 
Mr. Phillips was again removed, by the 
express orders of Mr. Eyre, in a war- 
steamer to Morant Bay, where he was con- 
fined under mili guard in a cell in the 
common prison. e remained tied with 
ropes until the 4th of November, being 
marched out every day with the rest of the 
prisoners to witness the hangings that were 
going on, and was constantly told that his 
own turn would soon come. 

After suffering this daily torture until 
the 4th of November, on that morning he 
was called out with the other prisoners who 
had not been already hanged, by order of 
Lieutenant Adcock, the aide-de-camp of 
General Nelson, who was pervattradives | by 
Lieutenant Brand and Ensign Taylor. 

In common with many of his fellow- 
prisoners, he was then subjected, without 
trial, civil or military, or even any pretence 
of inquiry, to the cruel and brutal punish- 
ment of 100 lashes with the ordinary navy- 
cat, the punishment being inflicted by 
British sailors. In the British navy not 
more than fifty lashes with this cat is per- 
mitted to be given to the worst criminals. 
An appeal by Mr. Phillips to Lieutenant 
Adcock for mercy, on account of recent in- 
disposition, was made in vain. 
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Mr. Phillips was then permitted to leave 
Morant Bay with a pass, which he now 

ossesses, signed by Ensign Taylor; but, 
in his condition of terrible suffering, he 
was unable to proceed, and sank down in 
a fainting state beneath a bamboo-tree, 
where his brother, who was in search of 
him, found him, and conveyed him to his 
house, where his wounds were dressed. Mr. 
Phillips ultimately recovered. 

After martial law he was tried before a 
Special Commission at Kingston, under the 
presidency of the Chief Justice of the 
island, for conspiracy with Mr. Gordon 
and others. The jury returned a verdict 
of not guilty. This trial emphatically 
proved his innocence. 

Among his papers, when arrested, was a 
list of names which his accusers allege was 
a note of persons upon whom he intended to 
call for assistance to promote arising. It 
really was a list—which he made, in con- 
cert with the head constable of the parish, 
who had called upon him for the purpose 
—of loyal persons who might be relied on 
to uphold order. The Custos was then in 
the act of enrolling a force of volunteers 
for this object ; and this list was made by 
are Phillips for the purpose of assisting 

im. 

The above is a plain narrative of facts. 
It is the aim of Mr. Eyre and his advisers 
—who are at this time taking the utmost 
advantage of the general ignorance of the 
public—to prevent the awful disclosure 
of the atrocities ex-Governor Eyre per- 
mitted to be perpetrated from being 
made known, as they would be, were this 
case to go to trial, or could Mr. Eyre him- 
self be brought up to the criminal bar, It 
has to be seen whether their devices will 
succeed. We venture to express the opi- 
nion that they will not, and shall look 
anxiously forward for the result of the pre- 
sent proceedings. 

We are informed that a special sub- 
scription is being made to enable Mr. Phil- 
lips to continue his action, one of the 
Treasurers being John Gorrie, Esq., Ad- 
vocate, who so ably conducted the pro- 
ceedings in Jamaica, as one of the special 
agents of the Jamaica Committee. We 
shall be glad to be the means of procuring 
donations for this object; or they may be 
sent to Mr. Gorrie, No. 1 Tanfield Court, 
Middle Temple, London, E.C. 








FRIENDS’ FINAL APPEAL FOR 
THE FREEDMEN. 


On Monday evening, November 25th ult., 
a specia] Reading Meeting was held at 
Devonshire House, to give Mr. W. F. 
Mitchell an opportunity of laying before 
those who might attend in response to the 
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invitation of the Committee, made through 
Mr. Henry Sterry, their President, an ac- 
count of the present state of the freedmen 
of America, especially in relation to their 
education necessities. About 200 ladies 
and gentlemen were present. Tea was pro- 
vided at six, and the meeting commenced 
at a quarter to seven o’clock. 

The CuarrMaN stated that they had that 
evening a special object in view. In ac- 
cordance with a minute of the Yearly 
Meeting, a Committee of Devonshire House 
Monthly Meeting wished to make one more 
appeal on behalf of the freedmen of Ame- 
rica; and as Friends liked to understand 
matters before they contributed, their 
friend, William Forster Mitchell, had 
kindly consented to give them the latest 
intelligence on the subject named. He 
might make many statements on the sub- 
ject before them, but he would refrain, 
and introduce his friend, William Forster 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Mircuett then described his en- 
trance on his work among the freedmen in 
Tennessee, getting out of a cattle-car on 
the bottom-lands of that State on a very 
cold night, nearly three years ago. Con- 
trasting the events which preceded and 
characterized the emancipation of the four 
millions of coloured people in America, 
amidst carnage, blood, exposure, poverty, 
and death, with the ideal emancipation in 
which many good men had previously in- 
dulged, he quoted the words of Governor 
Wise, of Virginia, who said that the Ame- 
rican people so clung to their idol, Slavery, 
that nothing but war could wrest it from 
their grasp. The freedmen passed through 
a baptism of extreme suffering. He then 
depicted their camp-life of poverty, disease, 
filth, and degradation, the uncertainty of 
their lot, the almost infantile conceptions 
of adults, the commencement, difficulties, 
and progress of forming and conducting 
schools and orphanages. The multifarious 
duties and difficulties of teachers were il- 
lustrated ; as were the influences created 
and diffused by British charity, softening 
the almost universal feeling against Eng- 
land on account of her supposed sympathy 
with the pro-Slavery Confederate States ; 
1700 teachers taking to their Northern 
homes the tale of British sympathy and 
bounty. The processes of education, and 
the aptitude, diligence, and success of the 
scholars, adult and juvenile, were all gra- 
phically described ; and, after an interval, 
Mr. Mitchell dwelt more specifically on the 
present state of education amongst the 
freedmen; especially expatiating on the 
value of establishing a large number of 
additional normal coloured classes, in 
favour of which he argued ably, and con- 
cluded with an earnest appeal especially 
for this work. 
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The CHarRMAN said he thought they 
must now come to the practical points. 
Was that to be a final appeal? and, if so, 
how much did they want to settle the ac- 
count ? 

Mr. Joun TaYtor said the Committee 
had never definitely fixed the amount in 
their own minds; but they felt that what- 
ever was likely to be given would not do 
enough. Arthur Albright wanted Friends 
to raise 5000/., and stated that Friends at 
Birmingham had given nearly 5002. to- 
wards this final public effort. It was felt 
that if the Friends in this Quarterly Meet- 
| ing helped, it would have a good influence; 
| and it was hoped that the people of Eng- 
‘land generally might, if Friends raised 
| 5000/., be induced to raise an equal amount, 
| and that Friends in America might be sti- 
| mulated in a proportionate degree. Mr. 

Taylor described the condition of destitu- 

tion and ignorance in which the coloured 

people came out of Slavery, and the great 
| debt which was due to them from all who 
| had promoted or profited by their work in 
| bondage. This was not a mere American, 
but also a British, and especially a Chris- 
tian duty. The Southern States presented 
a vast field for education and for Christian 
missions. This deliverance and work con- 
stituted one of the great events of the cen- 
tury, and the educational improvement of 
the coloured people was necessary for the 
consolidation of their freedom. There was 
no charity the Christian public of any land 
were called on to bestow which was so 
likely to be fruitful in every way as gifts 
to the freed coloured people of America. 

Mr. Epwarp Marsi said, that on these 
occasions no minutes were made or any 
formal vote of thanks proposed ; but those 
present would appreciate what had been 
said: it was intended to wait on their 
friends, and it was hoped that such appli- 
cation would realize satisfactory results. 

Mr. StaFrorpD ALLEN said he thought it 
was plain that appeals for physical help 
had nearly come to a close, but it was ne- 
cessary to deal with this subject of educa- 
tion. That noble man, George Peabody, 
after his princely conduct to the poor of 
London, had shewn his sense of the need 
of education of blacks and whites in the 
Southern States of America, by giving a 
million dollars, and a second million in 
Mississippi bonds, for that object. There 
was a great educational work to be done ; 
and he approved of making this final 
public appeal in this country on behalf of it. 

Mr. Jostan Forster wished to observe, 
that their dear friend, William Forster 
Mitchell, had come to this country at the 
invitation of the National Freedmen’s-Aid 
Union ; and it was very kind of him to re- 
spond to that invitation. He had been 
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moving about in different parts of the 
country, simply to help in raising funds 
to aid the coloured people in their distress ; 
and he was glad their friend had been so 
kindly received. The information he had 
given was valuable in itself, and he thought 
that information should be accepted grate- 
fully. The deliverance of the American 
coloured people was a remarkable event in 
the history of the world, over which they 
should rejoice with thankfulness, and in 
the same _ accept the account they had 


heard of the present improved condition, 
and of the good conduct and progress in 
learning of those emancipated. He thought 


they should not only be feelingly interested 
in this matter, but that they should mani- 
fest their interest in the best way they 
could. 

The CHarrMan said he should express 
the opinion of the whole meeting when he 
said that they had listened with much 
pleasure to the interesting intelligence 
given by William Forster Mitchell as to 
the work which had been done, and was 
still necessary to be done, amongst the 
coloured people. He (the Chairman) had 
been for thirty years a member of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and had been in a home- 
phatic way a worker with the late excellent 
Joseph Sturge. If he (the Chairman) re- 
joiced in this great emancipation which 
had taken place, how much more must his 
friends, Josiah Forster, Joseph Cooper, 
Robert Alsop, and others who had been 
much longer in the work, rejoice in seeing 
this favourite object of their lives accom- 
plished. He agreed with this proposal for 
a final public appeal, and would be grati- 
fied if it were liberally responded to by 
their friends. 

_ The Cuarrman concluded the proceed- 
ings by reading the 90th and 91st Psalms. 

On Monday evening, the 13th ult., a 
farewell meeting to Mr. Mitchell, con- 
vened by the Committee of the National 
Freedmen’s-Aid Union, was held in the 
same locality, Josiah Forster, Esq., in the 
Chair. Tea was served to between thirty 
and forty ladies and gentlemen, after which 
addresses were delivered by the Chairman, 
Mr. John Taylor, Honorary Secretary to 
the Union, and Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow, 
Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, when the following reso- 
lution was carried unanimously, on the 
motion of Mr. Stafford Allen, seconded by 
Mr. Arthur Albright, Honorary Secretary 
of the Union, supported by ie Robert 
Alsop and Mr. Taylor : 


‘* That this meeting desires to record its strong 
sense of the value of the indefatigable labours of 
Mr. William Forster Mitchell on behalf of the 
freedmen, while in this country on the invitation 
of the National Freedmen’s-Aid Union; and 
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hereby assures him of its high esteem, as well as. 
its best wishes for his safe return to his family 
and country, aud for his success in the high and 
responsible mission of labouring for the social 
and Christian elevation of the coloured people of 
the United States of America. 


Mr. Mitchell, in reply, paid a glowing 
tribute to the labours of Mr. Arthur Al- 
» bright, the Society of Friends, and to the 
Freedmen’s-Aid Societies in this country. 
He said that an amount equivalent to 
700,000 dollars of American currency had 
been contributed by the people of this 
country towards the support of the freed- 
men’s mevement in the Southern States ; 
that at the head of the American Associa- 
tion was the Chief-Justice of the United 
States, and prominent amongst its officers 
was William Lloyd Garrison. With such 
men as these to endorse the movement, 
and on this side Sir T. F. Buxton and Mr. 
W. E. Forster, not to speak of America’s 
much-loved friend Mr. Bright, he thought 
the reign of good feeling would not easily 
be disturbed. Upon the condition of the 
—— population he spoke as fol- 
OWS : 


‘About two montlis since my attention was 
called to newspaper reports from the United 
States of a probable ‘rising among the freed 
people.’ I wondered if those who believed it ever 
asked themselves the question, ‘ What is such a 
rising for?’ Two years since there was some 
expectation of a ‘rising’ or insurrection at 
Christmas. I was residing at the time in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. When tlie festive season came 
the coloured people were much at home, and 
some of them told me that there were ‘so many 
stories afloat about them that they thought it 
better not to be seen abroad.’ The Christmas 
came and went. ‘The great rising resulted in 
the arrest of one old negro preacher, who, when 
charged with preaching insurrection, rep'ied, 
‘No, sar, dat was not it I preached resurrec- 
tion, not insurrection.’ So of this last Christ- 
mas. It has come and gone. Black children 
as well as white have enjoyed its festivit es, and 
the ouly ‘rising’ has been of songs of praise. 
The coloured man is peaceable and law-abiding. 
During the season following the war I knew of 
their enduring great hardships and much ill- 
treatment. The war had left behind it a ruffian- 
ism which readily turned upon these poor people. 
After my return to Tennessee, in the fall of 1865, 
I learned that a coloured man had been savagely 
whipped by a low white man in the public streets 
of Nashville, without calling forth any inter- 
ference. The whites did not, perhaps, care to 
interfere, and perhaps the coloured people thought 
they should avoid a greater trouble by leaving 
their fellow-countr) man in the hands of thesewhite 
Abyssinians. They were not pa d p:omptly, and 
were often the prey of bad men. All was borne 

atiently; and they hoped for better times. 
any a man has come to me with a tale of 
wrong and injustice; but never one threatening 
revenge. What have these peop'e done that the 
desire to think the worst of them is so generally 
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manifest? Sometimes the charges against them 
are ridiculously inconsistent. Thus, in an article 
in one of your newspapers, on the culture of 
cotton, among the many reasons given for the 
low price was the unreliability of negro labour. 
There is a prevalent idea that the price of a com- 
modity is regulated by supply and demand, and 
just now it seems as though cotton is a little like 
English railroad stock, the more a man has the 
worse he is off. Just now we are told that three 
millions of people in the South are starving, and 
that they are mostly freedmen. I shall believe 
it when Congress is memorialized to that effect, 
and not before. When citizens of the United 
States are in danger of starvation, the Goverm- 
ment of the United States will see that they are 
fed. For several years, doubtless, the people of 
the Southern States will have to live more 
economically than ever before, and very likely 
cotton will not be raised so cheaply by free- 
labour as by slave-labour. The freedmen will 
want many things—will doubtless value their 
services at a higher rate than the bare cost of 
their maintenance; and as ha!f a million of them 
perished in the war, labour may cost more for 
this reason too. The idea of the negro’s inability 
to learn seems to have been abandonod. The 
necessity for normal schools for training teachers 
of their own race for the freedmen is a striking 
illustration of the progress that has been made 
Having tried the experiment of training coloured 
teachers in my own field, it was natural that I 
should speak of it in pleading for the freedmen 
here. The adoption of this direction for the special 
fund now being raised has met with universal 
favour, and letters from America justify us in 
believing that the sum raised for this purpose in 
England will give a stimulus to education which 
will be felt for years. The young people in our 
training schools will be the leaders and guides of 
their race They will know that English money 
has aided them in obtaining their education. 
They will be told of the aid sent from this country 
in the hour of their deliverance, when passing 
through deep waters; and they, too, will be a 
leaven of peace with England. Nothing would 
be more pleasing to me than to visit all the 
coloured schools of the United States, and tell 
the thousands gathered in them of the warm 
interest which is felt in and for them by their 
friends here. I feel sure that their teachers will 
not neglect thus to excite their gratitude.” 


The meeting was also addressed by Mr. 
Wm. Tallack, Secretary of the Howard 
Society, and by Mr. Wm. Craft (recently 
from Dahomey), and the proceedings— 
which were throughout of an exceedingly 
interesting character—terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. Mr. 
Mitchell is to leave for the United States 
early this month. 





GEORGE BOURNE, THE PIONEER 
ABOLITIONIST. 


WE find in the newspaper entitled the 
Church Union, of the 23rd November last, 





an interesting article on one of the earliest | 
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pioneers of the Anti-Slavery movement in 
the United States, which we insert sub- 
stantially. 

It is doubtless true that William Loyd 
Garrison, coming early in the struggle for 
liberty to the black man, flung his whole 
soul into the movement for emancipation, 
and never wavered. We would not detract 
one atom from the honour due to him. He 
is too good and true a man to suffer 
detraction at the hands of any who care 
for the rights of humanity, and he nowhere 
lays claim to have commenced the move- 
ment withwhicly his name is so prominently 
associated. He may have been the Luther, 
but another man was the Wickliffe, and 
that man was George Bourne. We count 
it of no value except for what of spirit it 
infused into his soul, when the history of 
his ancestry was recounted to him in child- 
hood, that he was descended from John 
Rogers, the martyr, and from John Cotton, 
the Boston Puritan hero, as well as other 
ancestry equally honourable. Yet such 
was the blood in the veins of the man who 
commenced a war upon American Slavery 
as early as 1804, and kept it up with un- 
deviating persistence and faith till his death 
in the office of the Christian Intelligencer 
on the 20th of November 1845, of which 
paper he was editor. 

He began his life battle while a preacher 
of the Gospel in the slave State of Mary- 
land. Where tie evil was the most, there 
he lifted up his voice against it, fifty-eight 
years before its downfall in the most fear- 
ful war that ever swept over this earth. 
This conflict was afterwards renewed in 
Virginia, and his habitation was destroyed. 

As a delegate of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, George Bourne, 
in 1846, 1817, and 1818, raised a perfect 
tornado of abuse for his persistent agitation 
of this subject, which finally culminated in 
the passage of the famous resolutions of 
that body in 1818. He was ordered to 
keep silent on the subject of Slavery by the 
Presbytery of Lexington, Va., which only 
made him the bolder, till he had the honour 
to be censured and suspended for con- 
tumacy in persisting in lifting up his voice 
in behalf of the down-trodden. 

Ata very early period he wrote a power- 
ful argument against Slavery, entitled 
‘The Book and Slavery Irreconcilable.” 
This was first printed in Virginia, but it 
was afterwards enlarged and republished 
in the North, in 1832, under the title of 
‘*Bourne’s Picture of Slavery.” Besides 
this, he was from the very first a tireless 
agitator, by letters, speeches, lectures, 
sermons, pamphlets, throughout New 
England and the Middle States, resulting 
in the organization of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. 
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. “The Book and Slavery Irreconcilable ” 
was published in Philadelphia in 1816, and 
in Harrisburg, Va., still earlier. 

In 1837 he published ‘‘Slavery Illus- 
trated in its Effects on Women.” On the 
20th day of November 1845, he died at 
his post in the very office of the Christian 
Intelligencer, New-York city. His last 
editorial was on Christian Union, entitled 
‘* Be ye all of one mind.” 

Thus did his spirit forecast one of the 
great movements of this age, which was to 
result in the overthrow of Slavery. 

This is William Loyd Garrison’s opinion 
of George Bourne, of whom Thomas DeWitt 
said, when in his coffin, ‘‘ There lies a man 
who never feared the face of man.” 

** Bostov, Nov. 18, 1858. 

‘“*My pEaR Frienp—It gave me the 
greatest gratification to receive and read 
your letter of the 8th instant. It seemed 
next to receiving an epistle from your ve- 
nerated father, whose memory will ever be 
dear to me, and whose labours, sacrifices, 
and perils in the cause of the millions in 
our land who are ‘appointed to destruc- 
tion ’ ought to be biographically chronicled 
and perpetuated. 

‘*] confess my early and large indebted- 
ness to him for enabling me to apprehend 
with irresistible clearness the inherent sin- 
fulness of Slavery under all circumstances, 
and its utter incompatibility with the spirit 
and precepts of C)iristianity. 

‘“ I felt and was inspired by the magnet- 
ism of his lion-heart soul, which knew no- 
thing of fear, and trampled upon all com- 
promises with oppression, yet was full of 
womanly gentleness and susceptibility ; 
and mightily did he aid the anti-Slavery 
cause in its earliest stages by his advocacy 
of the doctrine of immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation, his exposure of the 
hypocrisy of the colonization scheme, and 
his reprobation of a negro-hating slave- 
holding religion. He was both ‘a son of 
thunder’ and ‘son of consolation.’ Never 
has Slavery had a more indomitable foe or 
freedom a truer friend. 

‘You inquire whether your father was 
not the author of the work entitled 
‘Slavery Illustrated in its Effects upon 
Woman,’ published in this city in 1837, 
by Isaac Knapp. He was, as every line 
bears witness. I wish it could be repub- 
lished, and a million copies of it distri- 
buted broadcast. . ». . I thank you for 
sending me a copy of the Constitution of 
the ‘ African Civilization Society,’ aud the 
pamphlet by Benjamin Coates, which I 
have briefly noticed in the Liberator of 
this week. Iam not prepared to state my 
views of this new movement at length ; 
but I heartily wish prosperity to every be- 
nevolent effort to increase the growth of 
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free cotton, whether in Africa, India, or 
elsewhere, and thus to strike a heavy blow 
at Slavery pecuniarily. I am in hopes, 
however, that we are nearer the jubilee 
than such a movement would seem to 
imply. 
** Still, let every just instrumentality be 
‘used for the eternal overthrow of Slavery. 
‘Yours, to break every yoke, ie 
‘¢ Wa. Lioyp GARRISON. 
‘*Mr. THEODORE Bourne.” 








THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 
THe Boston Advertiser publishes two de- 
spatches, closing, for the present, the ofli- 
cial correspondence on the subject of the 
**Alabama claims.” The question is one of 
great importance, and we therefore place on 
record the letters which contain the kernel 
of the dispute. 
Legation of the United States, London, 
Dec, 4, 1867. 
Sir—I have the honour to transmit a docu- 
ment published for the use of Parliament, con- 
taining the latest portion of the correspondence 
relative to the questions in dispute between the 
two countries. From the tone of the reply of 
Lord Stanley in connection with your despatch 
just received, No. 2093, of the 16th of November, 
it seems plain that nothing more can be expected 
from this negociation. I shall, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with your desire, give out hereafter that 
it is so understood. 
I have the honour, &c., 
Hon. W. H. Sewarp. 
Department of State, Washington, 
Nov. 29, 1867. 
Sir—Mr. Ford has given me a copy of a 
letter which Lord Stanley wrote to him on the 
16th of November inst. concerning the question 
of arbitration upon the so-called Alabama claims. 
I have submitted Lord Stanley’s remarks to the 
President, and have received his directions 
thereupon. The Government of the United States 
refers to the views concerning the proposed arbi- 
tration which I have heretofore had occasion to 
make known through your Legation to Lord 
Stanley. We are now distinctly informed by 
Lord Stanley's letter that the limited reference 
of the so-called Alabama claims which Lord 
Stanley proposes is tendered upon the considera- 
tion that the United States shall waive before 
the arbitration the position they have constantly 
maintained from the beginning—namely, that 
the Queen’s proclamation of 1861, which ac- 
corded belligerent rights to insurgents against the 
authority of the United States, was not justified 
on any grounds either of necessity or of moral 
rights, and therefore was an act of wrongful in- 
tervention, a departure from the obligations of 
existing treaties, and without the sanction of the 
law of nations. The conditions being inadmis- 
sible, the proposed limited reference is therefore 
declined. 


Cuas. F, ADAMS, ~ 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. H. Sewarp, 
To Cuas, 'ranors Apams, Esq., Xe. 


~ 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1868. 


NOTICE TO FRIENDS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers are respectfully informed 
that their Annual Contributions to the 
funds of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society fall due on the Ist of 
January. All subscribers to the amount 
of Ten Shillings annually are entitled 
to receive, post-free, a copy of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and of any tract or 
pamphlet issued by the Society. To non- 
subscribers, the Reporter is sent on pay- 
ment of Four Shillings in advance, com- 
mencing on the 1st of January. Payments 
should be made to the Secretary, L. A. 
Chamerovzow, either in stamps or by Post- 
office Order, made payable at the Post- 
office, New Broad Street, E.C., London. 


RE-CONSTRUCTION IN THE SOUTH, 
AND ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 


THE question of re-construction in the 
South involves another of greater import- 
ance, namely, the organization of labour 
there. No very serious evils would arise, 
were the States, which still refuse to accept 
the Re-construction Bill, to remain under 
military government as the penalty of their 
rebellion ; but, unless means be speedily 
adopted to organize labour, the prospects 
of the country are likely to be seriously 
compromised. The opponents of eman- 
cipation, whose standard of its success is 
the quantity of produce of various kinds 
raised under the two systems of slave-labour 
and free-labour, assert that it has signally 
failed in the South, because the last cotton 
crop is far below what it was the year 
before, and assert that the fault lies at the 
door of the producer. The Times—the 
organ of the Confederate slave-holders 
during the war—is now busy promulgating 
the most barefaced misrepresentations, 
for some purpose of its own, or for the 
mere wanton love of falsifying facts. 
We are told in a leader which appeared 
in that paper on the 13th ult., that ‘‘the 
blacks have half forgotten their grati- 
tude for emancipation in their disappoint- 
ment that the planters’ lands are not divided 
among them ; that the freedmen will not 
work unless for wages which it is impos- 
sible to pay them, or if they do work, 
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whether through inferior labour or want of 
capital, the land seems no longer so grate- 
ful as it used to be; that the impression 
among the freedmen is, that the State is to 
support them ; that the negroes are be- 
coming squatters on the planters’ lands ; 
that they are stealing cattle and hogs ; and 
that the masters often give up everything 
they have in hope of satisfying their de- 
mands.” Now we assert that these broad 
statements are not sustained by facts, and 
it is to be deplored that such calumnies are 
accepted as truths by the majority of the 
public. 

It is unquestionably true that great 
destitution exists in the late rebel States, 
and that both freedmen and whites suffer 
in consequence ; but it is also true that 
Government rations to whites far ex- 
ceed those given to the freedmen, notwith- 
standing that the latter cannot procure 
regular employment. We believe it is 
also true that properties are depreciated 
in value, but this depreciation is the natural 
result of the absence of capital, nor is it 
likely capital will flow into the South so 
long as the owners of property make no 
effort to organize and employ the labour im- 
mediately available for their profitable cul- 
tivation. We hear of one estate in Alabama, 
upon which the improvements alone were 
worth ten thousand dollars (2000/.), being 
sold for one thousand three hundred (260/.); 
and another in Mississippi, of 1500 acres, 
which was disposed of at the rate of one 
dollar and a half (6s. 3d.) an acre. Senator 
Sprague has also stated that plantations 
have fallen to one-twentieth of their former 
value. But this depreciation is not attri- 
butable—as the Times would make it ap- 
pear—to the sudden emancipation of four 
millions of slaves. It is due to another 
and a more tangible cause; one that 
is now in operation in Cuba—said to 
be so prosperous because she exports vast 
quantities of sugar—that also existed in 
our own colonies, and which is surely 
undermining the property of every country 
where slave-labour is employed : we mean, 
the want of capital. 

This seems, at first sight, to be a para- 
doxical assertion, because at variance with 
appearances. It is nevertheless a truth 
clearly demonstrable. The prosperity of 
Jamaica during Slavery was entirely facti- 
tious. The complaints of the planters in 
that island, and their appeals to the Home 
Government for help in various ways, de- 
monstrate, that even when their produce 
was favoured by heavy protective duties, 
to the extreme detriment of the consumer, 
their estates were mortgaged, and they 
were themselves living in splendid poverty. 
Emancipation only precipitated the day 
of reckoning. Plantations were constantly 
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being sold for debt under orders in bank- 
ruptcy, and the same thing was going on 
in the other colonies. At the present hour 
there is probably not a single estate in 
Guba which is not heavily mortgaged, and 
some are hypothecated three deep. This 
astounding fact will soon be made public 
through the medium of the island register. 
It may not be known, that according to 
law, the owner of an estate is bound to 
register every mortgage upon it, stating 
amount and other particulars, and the 
Spanish Government has ordered a com- 
pilation to be made of these records, which 
will shortly be issued. Now people who 
possess money do not usually mortgage 
their property ; wherefore it is clear that if 
the Cuban estates are mortgaged—and we 
have the best authority for aftirming the 
fact— their owners cannot possess realized 
capital in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. 

The capitalists in the Northern States 
ean probably furnish useful data on the 
subject of the indebtedness of the planters 
of the South, at the commencement of the 
war. Sales of estates for debt, and sales 
of slaves for the same cause, were common 
enough to establish the fact which we insist 
upon, namely, that even at the height of its 
alleged prosperity, with a munopoly of the 
cotton-markets of the world — as our 
planters had the monopoly of our sugar- 
markets—the South was involved inextri- 
cably in debt, and was living from hand to 
mouth. Then the war came, which robbed 
the Southerners of their ready cash, while 
emancipation at once destroyed the money- 
value of the labourers. The destitution and 
the disorganization of the labour-market 
which have followed were to be foreseen 
and provided for, but the former slave- 
owners have been more anxious to place 
impediments in the way of re-construction 
than to attend to the first want of the day, 
the regulation of capital and labour under 
the new order of things. 

Sufficient prominence is not given to the 
fact that the slave-holders of the South, 
although reputed prosperous, possessed 
comparatively little realized capital. Their 
estates commanded a certain price in the 
market, because slaves were to be pur- 
chased to work them. But the value of 
these estates depended upon the labour, 
and so long as slaves could be had and sold 
for money, their market value together con- 
stituted the realizable capital of the slave- 
holder. He could raise money either on the 
slaves, or by mortgaging his crop, and this 
he did, as now many a Northerner knows 
to his cost; but available capital in the form 
of money he had little or none. It is this 
one thing which is now needed in the South, 
to place it on a footing of real prosperity, for ' 
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the freedmen are eager to work and to earn, 
and where they havethe opportunity, they do 
so well and diligently. 

Wedonot see, however, that the case of the 
planter is, after all, so desperate, if he will 
avail himself of his opportunities. Co- 
operation is a powerful agent; and by 
coming to an understanding with the freed- 
men, to work estates on the co-operative 
system, the landowners would speedily find 
their way out of their present difficulty. 
There would be a season of trial to pass 
through, and probably privation to endure ; 
but where masters and labourers have alike 
an interest in the results of their labour, the 
common incentive to effort would soon 
bring its reward in the form of increased 
crops. It is a question whether State 
help should not even, in some instances, 
be afforded, the amount to be a lien 
on the estates assisted. Capital would 
assuredly flow into the country from the 
North, were some such system introduced 
to keep the freedmen together. Private 
enterprise, on such a plan, would be in all 
probability as successful in this develop- 
ment as it has been elsewhere. Co-opera- 
tion has had now a sufficiently fair trial to 
prove its value, and what has succeeded 
on a small scale would not be likely to fail if 
attempted ona larger one. The Rochdale 
District Co-operative Corn-mill Society com- 
menced business in 1850 without capital. 
In 1851 it had 2613/., and in 1867, 89,0001. 
Its profits increased from 336/. in 1852, 
on a capital of 2598/., to 18,163/. in the 
last mentioned year on the capital stated. 
The Rochdale Equitable Pivneers’ Society, 
instituted in 1844, with a capital of 28/., 
had, in 1867, 128,435/., its profits having 
risen from 22/. in 1845 to 41,619/. in the 
latter year. Now these associations had 
every kind of difficulty to contend with, 
especially the competition of capital, yet 
they have flourished, and in general, success 
is the result of similar enterprises in other 
directions. In the South none of these 
drawbacks exist. The raw produce com- 
mands an immediate sale and a fair price. 
The estates are capable of yielding the 
means of subsistence ; there are dwellings 
for the people, or these could soon be 
erected, and one season would probably 
remove all cause of uneasiness for the 
future. At any rate the attempt might 
be made, and under the most favourable 
circumstances now. If what Senator Sprague 
asserts be true, and proprietors of estates 
are willing to part with them for one-twen- 
tieth of their value, the present would seem 
to be the time to make the attempt. It is, 
we think, a question which the friends of 
the freedmen in the United States would 





do well to consider. 
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CHINESE COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 
Frew persons are aware of the extent of 
that form of slave-trading which is thinly 
disguised under the name and form of 
Chinese Coolie Immigration. A large de- 
mand exists for Coolies in Cuba, and Deme- 
rara and Trinidad absorb no inconsidera- 
ble number. With the facts before us, 
bearing on the mode of conducting this 
traflic, we are fully justified in designating 
it as a real slave-trade. From 1847 to the 
30th of January last, 90,019 Chinese were 
exported for the Cuban mart, of whom 
only 78,728 were landed, or a mortality of 
upwards of 12 per cent. on a journey of 
about two months, being at the rate of 
quite 75 per cent. on the year. Last year, 
between the 31st of January and the 30th 
of June, 11,462 coolies were shipped to 
Cuba from China, of whom 10,102 were 
landed, shewing a mortality of 1360, or 
about the same rate of decease. These 
figures are taken from the tables officially 
published by the local administration. 
Whatever the actual condition of the 
Chinese Coolie in a British colony, he is 
to all intents and purposes a slave in 
Cuba. Here Coolies are openly sold to the 
highest bidder, for a term of eight years; 
and although they are paid wages, the rate 
is miserably low, so that, at the end of their 
bond term, they find themselves in the 
planter’s debt, and are forced to renew 
their contract. They have none of even 
the nominal protection given by law to the 
slaves, and are not only over-worked as 
well as under-paid, but cheated into the 
bargain. Their condition is, in a word, in 
every respect worse than that of the slave. 

The principal ports from which this class 
of Coolies is obtained, are Hong Kong, Ma- 
cao, Canton, Amoy, and Swatow, and they 
are taken to Peru, Cuba, the British West 
Indies, Dutch Guiana, Tahiti, India, and 
Java, these places being set down in the 
order of their importance. From Macao 
the trade is carried on entirely for Cuba 
and Peru by Peruvian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French private contractors. 
There is also one establishment at Canton, 
kept by a Frenchman, who ships to Havana. 

At Macao there are six or eight depdts, 
from which from 30,000 to 40,000 Chinese 
are annually deported to Peru and Cuba. 
They are obtained through recruiting 
agents, Chinese or Portuguese; many of 
them men of most disreputable character, 
and not a few notoriously associated with 
pirates. They resort to the most unscru- 
pulous means to procure recruits, and the 
firms in Macao are fully aware of the fact. 
The laws regulating the trade are fair and 
humane, but are habitually and openly 
disregarded or evaded. All intending 
emigrants, for instance, ought to have free 
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ingress and egress at the depot till two days 
previous to the date of sailing; yet it is 
well understood, that no recruit once en- 
tering it, leaves it again before departure. 
Under these circumstances the trade is dif- 
fieult, because unpopular, dangerous and 
expensive. Coolies delivered at the Ma- 
cao depot cost the trader from thirty-five 
to seventy-five dollars each (7/. to 141.) 
head-money. At Callao (Peru), they are 
sold at an average price of 300 dollars 
601.), and at Cuba they often fetch 500 
100/.). (The Maeao coolies are all males, 
and are selected entirely for their physical 
qualities. Dr. Hillebrand, the Commis- 
sioner sent by the Hawaiian Government to 
travel in China, India, and through other 
regions, where a supply of labour might be 
expected, and who has furnished a most 
able and interesting report, estimates the 
mortality on board as averaging 25 per 
eent. As British and American ships are 
prohibited from carrying Macao coolies, 
and German vessels are difficult to pro- 
cure, the number at the disposal of the 
traders is limited, and freights are conse- 
quently high. Those employed are under 
military equipment and discipline, and 
somewhat resemble English convict ships. 
The coolies are allowed an airing on deck, 
in squads of from twenty to forty, and the 
whole proceeding resembles ‘tthe middle 
passage” in its general features. Mauti- 
nies are not at all uncommon, the Chinese 
being very insubordinate. During the 
eight months from August 1865 to April 
1866, sixteen cases of mutiny, many hay- 
ing serious results, were reported in the 
Hong Kong papers, all but two occurring on 
board ships sailing from Macao. In April 
of last year, 550 Chinamen were burnt to 
death on board the Napoleon Canavero, in 
a conflagration purposely kindled by some 
mutineers. Suicides also are very common. 
It will thus be seen, that throughout the 
chapter the Coolie trade from China to 
Cuba is in every respect a slave-trade. 
Immigration from Canton into the British 
West-India colonies has, for some years 
now—chiefly through the intervention of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society—been conducted upon 
an improved system. The depot there is 
large enough to receive several hundred 
emigrants at atime. The agent is paid a sa- 
lary; no head-money is allowed, and no 
contractors are dealt with. The establish- 
ment is under the supervision of the re- 
gular Consular authorities, and is conducted 
according to the laws and regulations of 
the British Government. The doors re- 
main open, and the emigrants are free to 
go and come until the day before they sail. 
Ships are despatched only during the north- 
east monsoon, aud single-decked ones 
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only are employed. Not more than 500 
Coolies are sent in a vessel of 1300 tons. 
The average length of the voyage is from 
86 to 120 days, and the mortality ranges 
from one and a half to three and a half per 
cent. Eighty per cent. of women are sent 
from Canton, who receive a bonus of twenty 
dollars (5/.), and are not bound by contract 
to work. The planter who hires the hus- 
band takes the wife, pays her cost, and 
maintains her, or should do so. One-third 
of the cost of introduction is paid out of 
the colonial chest; the balance is charged 
to the employer. The cost of a Chinese 
Coolie landed in Trinidad or Demerara is 
from 231. to 261. 

The movement now on foot to introduce 
an unlimited number of Chinese Coolies 
into the Southern States, will, if carried 
out, inevitably lead to an aggravation of 
all the abuses incidental to the trade in 
these people. Already some ship-loads 
have found their way to New Orleans from 
Cuba, and on many of the plantations in 
Louisiana upwards of 2000 Coolies are al- 
ready employed under contract. The 
planters openly avow—according to reports 
from Washington—that they prefer Coolies 
to freedmen. The reason is clear. The 
freedmen demand and must be paid a fair 
rate of wages ; but the Coolie will probably 
get very low pay. The object is to intro- 
duce a substitute for slave-labour, and at 
a cheaper rate. In 1804 Congress passed 
a law to encourage immigration, providing 
that the immigrant might mortgage his 
wages for a period of twelve months 
for the purpose of refunding money ad- 
vanced for the expense of his passage; but 
on the express condition that no part of 
the act should be construed to authorize 
involuntary servitude, or Slavery. Now 
the great danger is, that the Coolies will 
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Schrenck, one of the Missionaries of the 
Basle Missionary Society, stationed at 
Christianborg, on the West Coast of Africa. 
This gentleman is known to many anti- 
Slavery friends in England, and is an 
earnest, devoted worker in the cause of 
Christian civilization. In a previous num- 
ber of the Reporter we introduced a brief 
communication from the correspondent 
whom Elias Schrenck addresses, which was 
also a form of appeal to promote the work 
he has undertaken, and which a perusal of 
his letter will explain. Our correspondent 
offered, and ultimately made to this object, 
a donation of 100/., and followedit up by a 
second of the like amount. He solicited 
corresponding donations through the me- 
dium of our columns, but the appeal proved 
unsuccessful. In the hope that the pre- 
sent article may induce some of our friends 
to come forward to promote by pecuniary 
help the important work of the Basle Mis- 
sionary, we venture to renew the appeal 
made in a previous number. 


My pvEAR Frienp—By the last mail I sent 
you a few lines in answer to your letter of the 
7th October, thanking you for your new dona- 
tion of 1002. paid to Mr. Fowler in aid of the 
completion of the Akuapem Road. At the’same 
time I promised you a letter by this mail. 


We have a number of half-bankrupt mer- 
chants, especially native merchants, mulattoes. 
These people are crying for war since I am here. 
They wish war to have an excuse for not paying, 
and Jike **to fish in the dark” during a war. 
We have opposed them and assisted our new 
Governor, who, I hope, will succeed in esta- 
blishing peace very soon. Along the whole West 
Coast we have a load of idle people, who write 
their complaints to England every month, and 
who don’t know any thing but complaints. If 
you read their articles you might really think to 
listen to reformers; but if you look to their 





be treated as, and become in fact, serfs, | doings you may find many of them lazy and 
for once in the power of the planters, any | lustful men, whose morality is often lower than 
other prospect for them is outofthequestion. | a simple negro. Yet the war has done harm to 


The American press, and especially the commerce, and especially the commerce of our 


anti-Slavery party, are quite alive to ‘this 
danger, and have denounced the projects 
of the planters most energetically. It is 
said that the Attorney-General has taken 
steps to prevent a violation of the laws, 
and that Congress will be called upon dur- 
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You remember that two years ago we 
ounded a new station, Anum, beyond the river 
Volta, close to the cotton district. The brethren 
| there went on with their business, but cut off 
: from us so far that we could only communicate vid 
the Bremen stations, and by the mail steamer 
| from Telokofi. Several times they have sent cot- 








ing the session to take the whole subject | ton to the Bremen stations towards the coast, 


into consideration. but large quantities were stolen on the way. 

Once they had 600 bales, each 100]b. in their 
| store. Our business at Ada, an important town 
rae | at the mouth of the river Votta, has been aban- 
Original Correspondence ¢ | doned for more than a year. Only one mercan- 


a | tile establishment at Christianborg went on con- 


THE BASLE MISSION ON THE WEST COAST Fewag yo well, and we hope to be able to cross 
enimniemes: | the Votta soon again. 1 cannot say that the 

3 ; f non-success of your article in the Anti-Slavery 
We publish with much pleasure extracts | Reporter, in aid of our work, has surprised me. 
from a letter received quite recently by | People are soon forgotten, and so I think am I 
a correspondent, from the Rev Elias | with many. Andthen there are so many claims 
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new and constant claims, upon the liberal people, 
that they frequently write until one comes to 
trouble them personally. Yet how much luxury 
is in Europe! How much is spent for this idol, 
and how little for Christ’s kingdom ! 

Consul McLeod has been to this place for his 
health. He remained a while, and returned to 
his post. 


~ The Weekly Observer you have recommended 
to me I am reading, as well as the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. Your article in connection with the 
correspondence of the Duke of Wellington, is, I 
think, very interesting, and might shew to High 
Churchmen and Ultra-Lutheran what we have 
to expect from Popery. I am afraid that also 
the hands of France are not yet clear from 
Slavery. Some days ago I was told confidently 
that a mulatto in our neighbourhood is from time 
to time shipping slaves on board French vessels. 
Probably nobody could prove the fact, but I am 
inclined to believe it. I think the Anti-Slavery 
meeting at Paris has done some good, but it 
seems to me there was not full liberty for dis- 
cussion. 

I am thankful to be able to tell you that my 
health is better now. I had several trying months 
of fever, which had brought down my strength 
considerably, and therefore I went to the moun- 
tains for some time. Atthe same time I changed 
my diet totally, and became a vegetarian, living 
on brown bread, milk, and bananas. I did so 
for some time at home, but here I was a little 
anxious about doing so until saw a friend of mine, 
who is building houses, livingso. My wife enjoys 
excellent health, notwithstanding the many 
fevers she had during the first eight months of 
her stay here. May the Lord spare us longer to 
do our work here! Especially among the women 
there is so much to do, as they are the fortress of 
the Fetish priests. According to my instruc- 
tion, my work is, to care for the congregation 
of this place, and to preach the Gospel in the 
vicinity. Soon after my arrival I found another 
duty imposed on me by circumstances, and that 
is education. Christianborg herself, with the 
schools and industrial shops, &c., is an important 
station, but up to my arrival we had a miss- 
ing link, we had no regular out-stations. There- 
fore I set at work soon after I was familiar with 
circumstances, and established two schools, each 
ten miles from here. The sea-town people 
have heard the Gospel since twenty years, and 
the majority of them have little profited by 
it. My opinion is, that our duty is to go on 
with preaching, but at the same time do as 
much for the education of the young, who are not 
yet so corrupted, as we can. The scholars I 
have are mostly young boys, and number thirty- 
one. If they will be taught in their own homes 
for several years, then we will call the most in- 
telligent to our good Christianborg school, and 
after their education here they will enter on 
practical life, or more study. This year our 
Christianborg school alone has shewn, that this 
is the right way of action. One young man we 
placed in our mercantile establishment here, 
another one we gave to the Bremen merchants 
at Keta, as their mission is much younger than 
ours, and therefore far behind us in schools. 
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Another young man we gave to our farmer, who 
has trained and is training bullocks to shew the 
negroes the use of carts. Two others have 
entered our seminary for native Missionaries at 
Akropong, and one becomes teacher. All these 
young men are well educated, and will become 
useful people. At the same time J can say, that 
in the hearts of all, with the exception of one, 
I see the work of the Holy Spirit. All these 
have left our Christianborg school this year, and 
as our classes are full now we shall be able to 
dismiss every year a class, and then to teach 
them something practical for the benefit of our 
country. In this we may combine theory and 
practice. No doubt our mission is expensive, 
because we keep up so many branches of work 
which others do not think about. But the time 
will soon come, and has come already, when 
other parts of the West Coast will reap the fruits 
of our work. When I was on the mountains, 
Spaniards came and hired eighty-four native 
carpenters and one locksmith, all taught in our 
shops. Iam uneasy about these young men, as 
nobody here knows exactly the place they were 
taken to; but no doubt they are in Fernando Po. 
As I had partly to lay the foundation of iny future 
work, I had sometimes too much to do last year, 
and no doubt have done too much, but, after all, I 
am glad that the work is done. If the Lord 
spares me, I hope to spread schools on our own 
plan. From the next year I shall very probably 
have the superintendence of all our Gold-coast 
stations, as the brethren elected me their Presi- 
dent. I am no friend of names, nor of offices, and 
have asked my Committee sometimes to give me 
no office, and to take from me what I had 
already. On the other hand I shall have oppor- 
tunity in my new position, which is not yet 
sanctioned from home, to do more good, and 
therefore I accept it. 

During the European summer there was not 
much done for road-making. During the rainy 
season we cannot do much on roads, and after 
that time, which ended this year with the begin- 
ning of September, Mr. Mohr was very poorly. 
Now he is better, and proceeding every day with 
this work. Yet-I should like a little more haste, 
as I think Mr. Mohr works himself too much and 
commands too little. Therefore I made the pro- 
posal to our Treasurer here, who has direct 
charge of road-making, to assist Mr. Mohr, by 
our young cattle-training farmer, Mr. Hoch. 
Mr. Hoch is an energetic man with special gift 
for superintendence, and I hope he can manage 
about 100 natives at once. The Treasurer has 
agreed with me, and therefore Mr. Hoch—who 
is at present at Pram-pram, about forty miles 
from here, downward the coast, to buy cattle—will 
assist Mr. Mohr in January next, and help to 
finish the work up to Abude until the midst of 
March. But you know that every Gold-Coast 
p'an has its ** if,” and this ‘if’ is fever. There 
is now a chance for us that finally a!so road- 
making will be acknowledged. Our present 
governor Mr. Usher is an intelligent, and active 
man, and a man with a strong will, combined 
with consideration. Assuch he has proved to be 
until now. He is friendly towards us, though he 
is no Christian, and has already told us that in 
future ke will assist us. You know that our 
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Government have now received the Dutch settle- 
ment at Accra, in exchange of English settle- 
ments beyond Elmina; therefore the whole line 
from Cape Coast down to Tschelekofi (read it ac- 
cording to the German alphabet) is English. We 
all rejoice about this, as the Dutch were a con- 
tinual obstacle in every’'way of progress. After 
the new year our Government will lay higher 
duty on imports, especially spirits, tobacco, and 
ammunition, which duty will increase the revenue 
considerably, and then I hope the governor may 
do something for the country. British jurisdic- 
tion he has extended again to the interior, and 
our mountain stations at least have again pro- 
tection, which they had not for vears. But I 
am not too sanguine with my hopes. Governors 
may change and die, and eveu if they remain 
they miss one thing—solid helping hands. 
About three he sent two officers to the moun- 
tains to settle a palaver there. They went, and 
succeeded well. On their way between Akro- 
pong and Abnde, they saw a servant girl of a 
Missionary. One of Her Majesty's officers took 
her into his: hammock, and she was carried to 
Abude town. Twodays before, both officers were 
lodging in the Abude Mission House, and were 
treated with kindness. When they came with 
the girl they did not goto the Mission House, but 
to the town, lodging in a heathen house; and 
when Mr. Dieterle, the Abude Missionary, told 
Mr. Elliott, who had shamefully caught the girl 
om the road: “I did not expect such a thing 
from ‘you :” the answer was, “If you were not 
an old man I would knock you down.” He kept 
the girl, dismissed her the following morning 
with a pound, and told'her not to go to the Mis- 
sionaries. Such helping hands has the governor. 
When the mountain negroes heard about this 
fact, and saw it, they said, “We don’t respect 
the Englis': : they are bad people.” In regard to 
agricultur’ ‘here is steady progress. I could not 
introduce co-operation last year, because we were 
then too near the rainy season, and this year I 
have no money in hand to encourage people, as 
I spent mine forschools. But our Abude Chris— 
tians, to whom I spake one year ago, have 
listened, and have commenced growing tobacco, 
which will be sent home by our merchants. 
Coffee is more and more grown by our mountain 
people. From our farm at Akropong alone we 
shall get about 50 cwt. this year. Also in 
cocoa and arrowroot-planting something, is 
done, and we hope to do more in cocoa. We 
have now about 140 cocoa-plants at Akropong. 
In Abude, as well as Akropong, our brethren 
are instructing each several young men in farm- 
ing. May the Lord give us wisdom, strength, 
and means to go on with our work! May He 
also bless you for your love and assistance to- 
wards me and our work. Now I must close. 
(Signed) Evias Scorenk. 








‘THE REV. DR. LIVINGSIONE. 


We are rejoiced to announce that the pro- 
babilities of the safety of Dr. Livingstone 
— to be increased almost to the point 
of absolute certainty. The latest intelli- 
gence was brought by the Cape Mail, which 
reached Plymouth on the 19th ult. Amongst 
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the passengers were Mr. Young (one of 
the early companions of Dr. Livingstone), 
Capt. Faulkner, and Mr. Reid, all of the 
expedition which went out in search of the 
great traveller. Mr. Bulkley, another of 
the party, was obliged to remain at Cape- 
town, being laid by with fever. 

The members of the expedition are sa- 
tisfied that Dr, Livingstone was not mur- 
dered, as the Johanna men reported. He 
did not take the route expected from the 
Ruvuma river, at about 11 deg. S. along 
the north coast of lake Nyassa, in from 
36 deg. to 34 deg. E., but from the Ru- 
vuma went south round the south end of 
lake Nyassa, going as far as 14°28 deg. S. 
Thence he proceeded to the north-west, and 
was left pursuing that route, either with 
the view of exploring the west coast of 
lake Nyassa, and thus ascertaining how 
far it extends north, and then to proceed 
on to lake Tanganyika, or he had gone 
direct for Tanganyika, and thence down 
the Nile home. 

Mataka, Makata, Marenga, and Mak- 
sura, mentioned by the Johanna men, were 
found on the southern route, instead of the 
northern. The expedition followed Dr. 
Livingstone up to within a few miles of 
where it was reported he was murdered, 
and there found that the doctor and his 
*“ boys” were ferried over a marshy lake 
by iiiagh ; but the Johanna men under 
Moosa. made a detour round the lake, 
and returned next day to Marenga, say- 
ing they had deserted Livingstone, and 
should return to the coast, because he was 
leading them into a country where they 
would be murdered by-the Mavite, The 
expedition also had interviews with the 
native porters, who had carried Living- 
stone’s luggage five days’ journey farther, 
to Pasombe. 

The Western Morning News published 
the following more minute particulars re- 
specting the probable whereabout of the 
Doctor : 


Three of the four membors of the Livingstone 
search expedition have unexpectedly returned to 
England. They bring the intelligence that in 
their belief they have very successfully carried out 
the object of their mission by proving the story of 
the murder of Dr. Livingstone as related by the 
Johanna men to be a complete fabrication. Up 
to a point on the Ruvuma river, at about 11 deg. 
south, seems to have been the latest previous 
reliable account of the movements of the great 
traveller. From there, according to the. state- 
ments of Dr. Kirk, grounded on the report of the 
Johanna men, it was understood that Dr. Liv- 
ingstone had made a track across the country, 
vid Mataka, Makata, Marenga, to Maksura, in 
a'out 1035 S. along the north side of Lake 
Nyazza from about 36 deg. to 34 min. east, with 
the view of testing the extent northward of that 
vast sheet of water. On arriving at the point 
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on the Ruvumar river from. which Dr. Living- 
stone started, the expedition discovered that for 
some at present unknown reason he abandoned 
entirely this presumed route; and proceeded in a 
southerly direction round the south end of Lake 
Nyazza, reaching on this route as far as Ma- 
punda, 48 deg. 23 min. south: Then turning 
and proceeding apparently in a N.-W. direction, 
either with the object of examining the west side 
of Lake Nyazza, and thus learning its extent 
northward, and then proceeding to Lake Tan- 
ganyika, or srenenae direct to Tanganyika, 
and thus down the Nile to Egypt. The Ma- 
taka, Makata, Marenga, and Maksura of the 
Johanna men were found to be along this south- 
erly route. The expedition traced Dr. Living- 
stone to Maksura, near which place it was 
alleged that he was murdered. The Maksura was 


found to be in 14:18 south, and one of the first: 


stations through which Dr. Livingstone had passed 
ow his turning northward after passing along the 
south side of Nyazza. The Johanna men re- 
ported that the Doctor had been ferried across 
a marshy lake at Marenga by the chief, and 
that at a short distance beyond the next station, 
Maksura, he was murdered. The expedition 
found the first part of this’story correct, but that 
it terminated with a very different result. The 
Doctor and his ** boys,” the native lads educated 
at'Bombay, were ferried across this lake by the 
chief of Marenga, but the Johanna men were 
sent a detour round the shores of the lake to 
join the Doctor and his party on the other side. 
Next day, the Johanna men, with Moosa at 
their. head; returned to Marenga, and on their 
being questioned why they did se they told the 
chief that they had made up their minds to desert 
Dr. Livingstone and return to the coast, because 
he was bringing them into a country where they 
were sure to be murdered by the Mavite. The 
expedition then, by interview with natives who 
had acted as porters for the Doctor, assured them- 
selves of his having proceeded five days’ journey 
further, or between fifty and sixty miles beyond 
the spot where the murder was reported to have 
taken place. From the utter ignorance of the 
natives in describing the bearing of any route 
that involves more than one immediate direction, 
the members of the expedition were unable to 
ascertain the exact bearing of the route the 
Doctor had gone, and the question was thus left 
open as to whether he was gone along parallel 
with the western shore of Nyazza or gone direct 
to Tanganyika. Having ascertained thus much, 
the-expedition réturned to the coast. The object 
of the expedition having been ascertained, Cap- 
tain Faulkner left it at the Pamalombe: Lake, 
and walked down to the mouth of the Zambezi, 
the other members of the expedition going down 
in their boat. Along his route Captain Faulkner 
undertook several exploratory excursions along 
the Rivirivi River, across to the Lesungive River, 
down to the Shire again by the Makurumadzi, 
down the Shire to Morumballa, and finally down 
to: the Kongoni mouth of the Zambezi; these 
excursions being taken for the purpose of visiting 
the generally unexplored country along these 
tracks, and for sporting, In the latter objectithe 
Captain was uncommonly successful, the district 
abounding with fine elephant, birff#le; and ante- 
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lope shooting, besides swarming with lexser game. 
The members of the expedition were brought’ 
down from the Zambezi by Her Majesty’s ship 
Racoon, that arrived in Simon’s Bay only the 
day before the Cel¢ sailed for England. 


Sir Roderick Murchison appears tio en- 
tertain no doubt of the Doctor’s safety,, 
but although there is much more now to 
be alleged in favour of this view, it is well 
to hear what.is said on the other side, We 
therefore give a later extract from the 
journal above quoted : 


Although Mr. Young, the naval warrant «fficer 
at the head of the Livingstone search expedition,. 
appears confident that Dr. Livingstone’s safety 
may be assured beyond the possibility of doubt, it. 
will greatly relieve the minds of those whochavea. 
practical acquaintance with the cunning and du-- 
plicity of the African race to receive thos docu-. 
ments in the handwriting of the Doctor himself; 
which it is hoped are now on their way to Engs 
land. The publication of Mr. Young’s narrative: 
of the expedition will, we believe, be immediately’ 
followed by.a pamphlet from the pen of Captaim 
Faulkner, who accompanied the expedition; and 
the narratives will probably be sufficiently clissi- 
milar in their details, not to say contradictory,. 
each to deserve attentive perusal before a-final 
judgment is arrived at concerning the conduct of 
the expedition. Some experienced African tra- 
vellers are inclined to think the return of the ex= 
pedition somewhat hasty; and that it is possible 
after all that the natives were clever enough to 
say that which they thought would please rather 
than what they knew to be fact. Deception has’ 
been practised on the travellers in one instance 
at least. It will be remembered that special in- 
structions. were given to the leaders of the-expe- 
dition to recover, if possible, some papers known 
to have: been left by Dr. Livingstone with a chief 
on the berders of Nyazza. When five days’ jour- 
ney from this chief's village Mr. Young de- 
spatched a few of the natives to the chief with 
presents, to obtain the papers desired. ‘I'hese 
natives returned eight days afterwards, however, 
with the story that the documents were lost or 
destroyed. With this answer Mr. Young was so 
far content that he did not think it necessary to 
take steps to corroborate the information; but 
while on the return journey it was elicited that 
the messengers had: halted when they had gone 
one day's journey, had bartered the cloth and 
beads sent to the chief as presents for personal. 
retreshment, and after an absence—which was 
suspiciously less by two days than it had been. 
calculated it would be—returned to the Kuro< 
peans with a lying story as to the missing papers. 


It appears to us that the probabilities 
are greatly in favour of Dr. Livingstone’s 
safety; although it is much to be regretted’ 
that the expeditionary party, having at- 
tained a point which the Doctor was known 
to have passed, and which was also within 
reach of another village at which he had 
stopped at a date subsequent to that of his 
alleged murder, it did not persevere until 
that locality was discovered. The party 
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also seems to us to have failed in another 
highly important portion of their task in 
not pushing on to the village where Dr. 
Livingstone had left papers. The leaders 
of the party contented themselves by send- 
ing om this errand some natives, who re- 
turned. two days sooner than it required, 
even with all diligence, to accomplish the 
journey, and who stated that the papers 
had been lost or destroyed. It was after- 
wards ascertained that the messengers had 
not gone to the village at all, but had 
stopped on the road and spent on them- 
selves the money value of the presents 
with which they had been entrusted for 
the chiefs. Notwithstanding the discovery 
of this act of treachery, the exploring 
seid did not, it appears, consider it need- 

to xo forward, being satisfied that Dr. 
Livingstone was safe and far a-head. We 
must await the publication of the narra- 
tive of the leaders of the party before 
passing any decided judgment upon their 
course, although it is disappointing to hear 
they did not advance and possess them- 
selves of documents which would doubtless 
have given specific information of the 
movements of the great traveller of whom 
they were in search. 








THE EDENBOROUGH SCANDAL. 


In due time we doubt not that the infa- 
mous attempt to foster upon the late 
G. W. Gordon a charge of having con- 
spired to subvert the Queen’s authority in 

amaica, and to establish a republic on the 
model of Hayti, will be fully disproved. 
The object of Mr. Eyre and of his advocates 
is to give substance to the shadowy theory 
of a *‘ wide-spread conspiracy and rebel- 
lion”—up to the present time utterly un- 
proved—and thus to justify the course of 
the late Governor. Some time last year— 
about the month of September we believe 
—the acknowledged organ of Mr. Eyre’s 
defenders, the Standard, which has been 
from the outset consistently untruthful, 
published the affidavit of one so-called 
Captain Edenborough, late of the Confe- 
derate service, setting forth that Gordon 
was in communication with him in June 
1865, for the purchase of a schooner, The 
Happy-go-Lucky, then commanded by 
him, with her cargo of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The object of the parties who got 
this man Edenborough to swear to a state- 
ment which, though current in Jamaica 
whilst the Royal Commission was sitting, 
was regarded as a fiction, is to make the 
world believe that Gordon was ‘‘a traitor,” 
who ‘‘ on the eve of the outbreak had con- 
ceived a plan for a black insurrection ; was 
in communication with black sympathizers 
from Hayti, was in the society of Haytian 
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generals, and that he sought to purchase 
guns and warlike stores of an armed vessel 
to make provision for a black navy and the 
armament of the negroes.”* This Eden- 
borough’s statement to Mr. Cardwell 
formed the subject of a despatch to the 
Governor ad interim during the sittings 
of the Royal Commission ; but compared 
with his affidavit published in a former 
number of this journal, contains some 
glaring discrepancies. In the former he 
described the late Mr. Gordon as ‘‘a smart 
mulatto ;” in the affidavit he pictures him 
as a ‘‘seedy-looking dissenting minister.” 
The explanation is, that in the interval he 
had paid a visit to Jamaica, and had his 
imagination quickened by a sight of a 

hotograph of Mr. Gordon placed before 

im, as is reported by Dr. Bowerbank, we 
suppose after his (Edenborough’s) public 
admission that ‘“‘the flash gentleman he 
gave evidence about in London was not 
Gordon.” We are in a position to affirm 
that the whole story has been trumped up, 
and will be thoroughly exposed. It will 
be proved that Mr. Gordon was otherwise 
engaged on the days mentioned by Eden- 
borough, for Mr. Gordon kept a pretty 
accurate record of his occupations ; and that 
the party with whom the Confederate cap- 
tain held treasonable intercourse was a 
well-known Haytian. 

With respect to the degree of reliance to 
be placed on Captain Edenborough’s affi- 
davit, we submit the following account of 
him from the National Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard of the 12th of October last :— 


‘¢ The whole thing reads like a concocted 
defence of ex-Governor Eyre, which this 
man Edenborough has been paid to swear 
to; and we think it is, first, because, 
although Edenborough swears that he 
made Mr. Cardwell, who was at the time 
Colonial Secretary, acquainted with all the 
facts, that gentleman did not have him 
sent to Jamaica to give evidence before the 
Commission, although it is well known 
that the Government of which he was a 
member were very anxious to find excuses 
for Governor Eyre; and, second, because 
we think his reason for not doing so must 
have been based upon some information 
which we also possess as to the trustwor- 
thiness of the narrator. If we are not 
mistaken, this same Henry Bolton Eden- 
borough was once in the service of Gari- 
baldi, in Sicily, and was not very faithful 
to that commander and hero. At all 
events, he left, or had to leave, Garibaldi’s 
camp, and found his way to Washington, 
and thence to Richmond, Virginia. It was 
— those who know, that he was in the 
custody of the police at Richmond for 
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practices not altogether creditable, and 
that his offence was condoned on condition 
of his entering the Confederate navy. This 
was in 1864. He feloniously, and by some 
ruse which was rash but successful, took 
possession of some boat which was the 
property of the United States, and for this 
act of daring was given the command of it. 
At all events, we are sure that the history 
of this young adventurer’s life would be 
an interesting study for the Jamaica Com- 
mittee, and would tend to throw great 
discredit upon the long affidavit which 
refers to an interview which he had with a 
man who, fortunately for him, is dead, only 
one other person being present, and he a 
man whose name is unknown, and whose 
‘only description is that he was a bright 
‘mulatto.” 








SLAVE-GROWN AND FREE-GROWN 
SUGAR. 


WE take the subjoined statement from the 
Produce Markets Review. It is instructive 
as shewing to what extent Great Bri- 
tain is still dependent upon slave-labour 
for the supply of sugar consumed in the 
British empire. The following table shews 
that the outside quantity of this article 
produced in our colonies, consequently by 
free-labour, is about 330,000 tons, whereas 
our entire consumption amounts to 360,000 
tons, or 30,000 tons in excess of what we 
produce. Cuba, it will be seen, exports 
530,000 tons; so that practically we may 
be said to consume one-seventeenth part 
of the sugar crop of Cuba (of course not 
including what is used in the island), and to 
be to this extent the supporters of Slavery 
there, therefore morally responsible, in a 
measure, for its continuance, with its inse- 
parable adjunct, the African slave-trade. 
STATEMENT. 


The following is an approximate return of the 
quantity of sugar annually exported from, or 
produced in, countries from which statistical 
information is forthcoming : 


THE SUGAR PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 
Tons. 
The European beet crop . 650,000 
Cuban exports. : ; . 530,000 
British, Dutch, and Danish West 


Indiancrop .. . 250,000 
Java crop : - 130,000 
Mauritius crop. ° - 100,000 
Brazilcrop . ‘ ‘ . 130,000 
Manilla exports . ; j - 60,000 
French colonial crop - 150,000 
Porto Rico exports ‘ < - 60,000 


Exports from India, ‘ . 24,000 
Maple sugar produced in America. 30,000 
Sorghum molasses (gay 18,000,000 

gallons of syrup) -~ - ‘ ._— 
Louisiana crop. ; . . 30,000 
Natalcrop . . . : . 6,000 
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Queensland crop . ° ; ; 500 
Sandwich Islandscrop. . . 10,000 
Egypt exports . ° : - 10,000 
Spain (cane sugar produced) . - 5,600 
Peru exports ey et... 6... 5 Sel 


Siam exports ; : - 5,200 
Palm sugar produced, say - 100,000 
Mexico crop . ‘ 32,000 
Penang exports 3,000 


Chinese ports (exports from Can- 
ton, Amoy, Macao, and Formosa 14,200 
Total ‘ . 2,231,500 

When we consider that these returns take no 
account of the very large production of cane 
sugar for home use in India, Burmah, Siam, 
Cochin China, the Indian Archipelago, the south 
of China, Japan (a large producing country), 
the Polynesian Islands, and the vast tropical 
regions of South and Central America, and of 
Africa, we think that the estimate of an annual 
production of 3,000,000 tons is within the mark, 
With the returns of the crops before us, we may 
at any rate confidently state the consumption of 
the world at 2,300,000 tons per annum. Not 
many years since it would have been impossible 
to form an estimate of this nature; and it is 
only within recent times that statistics have been 
successfully brought to bear upon the all-import- 
ant subjects of production and consumption ; 
2,035,000 tons of this consumption are. with a 
few corrections, accounted for in the following 
way: 

SUGAR CONSUMPTION OF THE WORLD. 


Great Britain and her colonies, Tons. 
which do not produce cane sugar 690,000 


United States . - 452,000 
France. ‘ ‘ e ; . 296,000 ° 
Zollverein . - 160,000 } 
Russia and Poland . 100,000 
Italy and the Papal States . . 99,600 
Spain . ‘ < : - 51,000 ° | 
Austria R ; 4 : - 45,000 
Belgium . ; ° ° . 33,000 
Holland, adding 5000 tons for home- 

grown beet d : ; - 31,000 | 
Turkey . : : ‘ ‘ - 22,000 
Hanseatic Towns . ‘ ‘ . 17,000 
Portugal . ‘ P ; - 16,000 
Switzerland . ; ‘ . « Sie 
Denmark . ‘ ‘ ; . 9,000 
Greece . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 8,000 


Total ° - 2,035,000 


Of the remaining 296,000 tons, 25,000 tons 
are used in Buenos Ayres, the river Plate, and 
Valparaiso, and the remainder is used in the 
places of growth, in places from which no re- 
turns are available, and in others where the 
returns are imperfect, owing to the habit of not 
considering molasses as sugar. Roughly dividing 
the nations into classes, the interesting fact is 
shewn that the Anglo-Saxon races—Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies and the United States —are 
the most important sugar consumers, as they 
use 1,142,000 tons of sugar per annum, or 
41°40 lb. per head. The I atin races come next ; 
and France, Italy, Spain; Belgium, Portugal, 
and Switzerland use 506,000 tons per annum, 
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or 12:34 1b. per head. The third on the list is 
the great Teutonic race; but with the late im- 
petus giiven to its national life, and the much 
tev scope for enterprise and commerce, 
ermiany, with its domestic social life, will soon 
rise im the sugar scale. The Zollverein, Austria, 
Holland, the Hanseatic League, and Denmark 
consume 262,000 tons per annum, or 7°30 1b. per 
head. Last come the vast but poverty-stricken 
districts ruled over by Russia, together with the 
semi-barbarian Ottoman Empire, and the kingdom 
of Greece. We will venture to call the nations 
formed by this group the Sclavonian race, trust- 
ing that the Ethnological Society will pardon us 
this our last and greatest sin against ethnological 
division. Russia, Poland, Turkey, and Greece con- 
sume lesg than half what is used by the smallest 
eivilized European consumers, the Teutons, and 
yand the deliveries in those countries only amount 


to 125,000 tons, or 3:30 Ib. per head. The. 


yquantity of sugar used in rich countries depends 
upon its price, and the low rates. of the last few 
years have given an extraordinary stimulus to 
‘the deliveries. What effect the reduction of 
‘stock may have upon prices we cannot. of course 
predict, but we certainly do not anticipate that 
the prices prevailing before the American war 
will ever be kept up again for any length of 
time. ‘I'he sources of supply at present worked 
are so numerous, the cultivation of sugar can be 
so indefinitely extended, and, even at the late 
and present low rates, is so remunerative, that 
all possible demands can be met; and, as the 
weaith of civilized communities increases, we 
anticipate a progressive increase in the use of 
sugar. In fact, the figures that.we consider so 
large at pres: nt will, if the late rates of progress 
be maintained, soon be considered utterly insig- 
nificant. In round numbers, the British ¢on- 
sumption for | 867 may be estimated to be. 625,000 
tons. Qn the scale of New South Wales it would 
amount to 1,250,000 tons per annum. The total 
consumption of the 312,972,000 souls, from 
whom returns can be obtained, is 2,035,000 tons 
per annum, or 151b. per head. On the British 
scale of consumption it would amount to 6,150,000 
tons ; on the New South Wales scale, to 12,900,000 
tons. The growers of sugar, therefore, need have 
no fear of extending cultivation too far. 

The British sugar consumption in the year 
just ended has been estimated by us at 625,000 
toms, an increase of about 6 per cent. on the 
consumption of 1866, which was 591,000 tons, 
The deliveries in 1865 were 566,000 tons, and in 
1864, 518,000, so that the progress has been 
very rapid. Twenty years ago the British con- 
sumption was less than half what it is now, and 
at the present rate of increase we hope to see 
it double again in the next twenty years. 


ee 





UNSPOKEN WORDS. 
A 1eTTER, bearing the foregoing title, ap- 
peared in the Times of the 3rd Aline. We 
record it textuably : 


(To the Editor of the ** Times.”) 


Sir,—Within the last fortnight a phrase has 
come to the lips of hundreds of Englishmen and 
died away unuttered. 
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They have seen the elements at work of a 
twofold war—a civil and a foreign war ; foreigners 
urging and leading disaffected Irishmen to the 
perpetration of acts at once seditious and mur- 
derous. 

‘They have seen the increasing weakness of the 
civil: magistrates and civil procedure in the face 
of this growing menace. 

They have. seen but one remedy for it possible 
in Ireland. They have whispered *‘ martial law,” 
but as yet they have not dared to give these 
words full utterance. 

Why is this? Because the cruel and cowardly 
treatment of Mr. Eyre is in their memories. A 
cowardly Secretary of State, with his dastardly 
colleagues, gave up to the fury of leagues and con- 
venticles a man who braved all to save Jamaica. 
The men who now tremble at the undeveloped 
dangers of Fenianism are haunted by the memory 
of theirown part in that miserable persecution, 
and dare not ask boldly for that which they know 
can alone save Ireland. Yet I venture to say that, 
were martial law proclaimed to-morrow in Ire- 
land, every well-affected Englishman would be 
thankful. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Jan. 1. A Briton. 


Insertion was given to this shameful 
communication probably with a view to 
test. public sentiment upon the application 
of “martial law” to Ireland. Happily 
the majority of the daily press indignantly 
repudiated the suggestion. The Times, to 
its disgrace, refrained from comment, but 
left the ‘‘ Briton’s” hint to produce its 
effect. We cannot believe that the letter 
would have been inserted, but for its re- 
ference to the case of Mr. Eyre, and its 
abuse of those who were instrumental in 
procuring his recal. The object is, to our 
mind, ridiculously transparent. It is in- 
tended as an indirect appeal for public 
sympathy on behalf of the ex-Governor, 
who is represented as a persecuted and a 
hunted-down man. The device has, how- 
ever, failed. It has served only to provoke 
the press to a recital of the foul deeds per- 
petrated under ‘* martia! law” in Jamaica; 
and we rejoice to find the insane suggestion 
denounced by newspapers which were loud 
in their praises of the Nero of that island. 
It is a singular fact that ‘‘ martial law,” 
as a remedy for “‘ Fenianism,”’ should be 
deprecated by these journals because of the 
enornities it entails, yet that they should 
exhibit so decided adisposition to screen 
Mr, Eyre from the consequences of his 
illegal acts, and should vilify those who are 
striving to submit them to judicial in- 
vestigation. Were Ireland placed under 
‘‘martial law,” its victims would have, 
at least, a fair trial. There would be no 
‘* shooting like fun;” no stringing up of 
men by the dozen; no floggings with wire 
cats; no wholesale burnings of cottages, 
and plunder and destruction of property ; 
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no scourging of pregnant women; uo set- 
ting up of “rebels” as targets, at long 
distances, to be shot at for practice; no 
hanging of patriotic members of Parlia- 
ment; no illegal arrests and imprisonments 
for ‘‘unspoken words.” None of these 
things could be done in Ireland, even 
under ‘‘ martial law,” although such deeds 
were perpetrated in Jamaica, and found 
apologists here. Nevertheless, the sug- 
gestion alone is an indication of the blood- 
thirsty spirit of some of Mr. Eyre’s friends ; 
and it is very fortunate for the country 
that ‘‘ leagues and conventicles” yet exer- 
cise sufficient influence to prevent it from 
being brought under the rule of such men 
as this ‘‘ Briton.” 


Rebielvs. 

THe ReicN oF TERROR IN JAMAICA: @ 
narrative of facts concerning Ex-Go- 
vernor Eyre, George William Gordon, 
and the Jamaica atrocities. By the Rev. 
H. Buesy. 

We do not know whether Mr. Bleby’s 

book is intended for sale. It is not so 

announced, yet we cannot imagine it to 
have been written only to be hidden ‘‘under 

a bushel.” Under any circumstances it is 

by far tvo valuable a contribution to the 

literature which the Jamaica massacres 
have proved the means of eliciting, to re- 
main unnoticed in our columns. We can- 
not say the 124 pages of which the volume 
consists contain any thing new ; but well- 
known facts, proved before the Royal 

Commission, are submitted in an attractive 

form, and in astyle remarkable for lucidity. 

The remoter causes of the outbreak at 

Morant Bay are set forth very clearly, and 

gather additional weight from the position 

of the narrator, who, in his capacity as a 

Missionary, had a long experience of the 

country and of the people, and is therefore 

a thoroughly competent witness. Were 

this book circulated and- read in quarters 

where ignorance, indifference, or prejudice 
on the subject of the ‘‘ Reign of Terror in 

Jamaica” exist,. we think it would be the 

means of correcting them. The author has 

done full justice to the late G. W. Gordon, 
confirming the high opinion in which the 

Jamaica Patriot was held by all in the 

island who knew him. We shall be glad 

to promote the circulation of this very 
interesting and timely volume. It is 
neatly got up, and the frontispiece em- 
braces a view of the ruins of the Court- 
house at Morant Bay, and the likeness of 

G. W. Gordon, Ex-Governor Eyre, Pro- 

vost-Marshal Ramsay, Ensign Cullen, Dr. 

Morris, Lieutenant Adcock, and Brigadier- 

General Nelson. 
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Aybertisements. 


Just Published, Second Edition, with Portrait,3s., 
THE 
LIFE OF THE HON. G. W. GORDON, 
THE MARTYR OF JAMAICA, 
BY THE REV. D. FLETCHER, 
Author of “The Geography and History of 
Jamaica,” &c. 
London: Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row; of all 
Booksellers; and at 27 New Broad Street, E.C. 


‘*Mr. Fletcher’s Volume is a sad story well 
worth reading. The history has romantic inte- 
rest.”— The Freeman.. 

** Mrs. Gordon herself bears witness to the 
intimate acquaintance of Mr. Fletcher with her 
martyred husband; it is therefore thoroughly 
reliable. Many will be glad to learn the facts 
here narrated concerning one so foully wronged.” 
—The Christian World. 

‘*Mr. Fletcher was an intimate friend who 
thoroughly knew the man, and whose testimony 
to his personal worth is therefore most valuable. 
If the utm»st that has ever been alleged against 
Mr. Gordon were proved to be true, the damning 
guilt of Mr. Eyre weuld remain the same. This 
little book, however, proves that Mr. Gordon was 
aman worthy of honour and esteem, alike in 
his social, political, and religious life. It proves, 
on the other hand, that Mr. Eyre’s feeling 
against him was not of recent date, and lends 
additional weight to the suspicion that personal 
spite had not a little to do with the proceedings 
against him.”— The Christian Spectator. 

‘« Mr. Gordon was not only an excellent man, 
but also one gifted with extraordinary powers of 
mind. Mr. Fietcher is earnest in endeavouring 
to do justice to his deceased and much-calum- 
niated friend, aud has faithfully accomplished 
his task.”"—The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

“Mr. Fletcher has unconsciously given a 
picture of himself and of Mr. Gordon, that will 
suggest to many of his readers an idea of their 
religious course in Jamaica more vivid and com- 
plete than that of the formal record.” — The 
Freedman. 

The present is an Enlarged and Improved 
Edition: more than the half of it is already be- 
spoken,—-D UNCAN FLETCHER. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
G. W. GORDON. 


PorTRAITS in crayon of the Jamaica Patriot, 
G. W. Gordon, may be obtained by applying to 
E. B., care of L. A. Chamerovzow, 27, New 
Broad Street, E.C., London. Price, elegantly 
framed, 47. 4s. 

Editorial.—We can answer for the life-like 
resemblance of these portraits, which are en- 
larged from an excellent photograph of the 
deceased martyr. The artist has an admirable 
talent, and has never better succeeded than in 
the present instance. 
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DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. Donations. Ann. Sub, 
1868. j &£ad & 8. d. 
WE beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the oo John, Wood- 10.8 
following donations and subscriptions re- | Forster, Josiah, Tottenham 33 0 
ceived since our last : Glaisyer, John H., Hol- 
Donations. Ann. Sub.| loway . . 010 0 
£s.d. & s. d.| Hicks, Charles, Stanstead 010 0 
August Offerings : Holden, J. D., Brighton 1 1 0 
George ‘l'own, Demerara, Hopkins, Jonathan, Spald- 
per Rev. E. A. Wall- in : : ° ° 010 0 
bridge (1867) at he a Hubbert, Rachel, Brain- 
Morant Bay, Jamaica, tree 1 0 0 
per Rev. William Joseland, Richard, Esq. 
Pike (1867) . . 200 Powick (1867 & 1868) . 10 0 
Shop ard, Alton Lean, W.S., London 010 0 
paige? & 168)” ; 2 0 0| Marshall, Samuel, Kendal 010 0 
Bell, J. Spencer, London Sawyer,T. J., Sierra Leone 010 0 
(1867 & 1868) . ° 2 2 0 | Shewell, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Bell, The Misses, Alton . ore Rushmere . ‘. 100 
Burney, George, London Sidebottom, James, Man- 
(1867 & 1868) .  . 2 2 0| chester. 100 
Brown, Potto, Houghton, 1 1 0| Smithies, T. B., London 
Cadbury, B. H., Birming- (1867) . ‘ 1 1 0 
ham (1866 & 1867) 1 0 0| Snowden, Ann, Birming- 
Cadbury, James, Banbury 1 0 0} ham . ° 010 0 
Casb,S.M., Dorking . 0 10 0| Spence, Joseph, York ‘ 1 1 O 
Chalkley, G. H., Totten- Tuckett, Frederick,London 5 0 0 
ham, (1867) . . 010 0 Tuckett, Philip Debell, 
Charleton, Robert, Bristol 5 5 0 Frenchay . $ : 1 1 0 
Dillwyn, S. A., Bath =. 1 0 0| Webster, Rev. G. E., . 
Epps, Dr. John, London . ae Grundisburg é é 010 0 
Falmouth Ladies’ Associa- Wise, Charles, London Raf 20@ 
tion, per Lydia Tregelles 12 0 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


ZL gwe unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of “The British 


oe Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” 


established in London in the year 1839, the sum 


Pounds Sterling, to be raised and paid for the purposes 








of the said Society, cut of such-part only of my Personal Estate as shall not consist of 
Chattels real or money secured on Mortgage of Lands or Tenements, or in any other 
manner affecting Lands or Tenements ; and for which the receipt of such Treasurer or 
Treasurers chall be a sufficient discharge. 
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